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ON THE KNOWN AND THE UNKNOWN IN THE 
DIVINE NATURE. 


“ Hail, holy Light! Offspring of heaven, first-born. 
Or of the eternal, co-eternal beam. 
May I express thee, unblamed ? Since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light, 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate.” 


Tus great invocation comes into my mind as I meditate upon 
the theme of this essay. It expresses, with the awe which the 
theme inspires, a sense of the seen at once, and the unseen, of the 
known and unknown in God — his essence unknown, his attributes 
manifest as the light — the very property of light being, however 
itself inscrutable, to shine and show itself. And God is light, and 
all other is the effluence of that — his being, his power, his good- 
ness, not hidden, but rather the one only thing manifest ; all other 
being derived from him. 

And yet, so are our minds overwhelmed with the sense of his 
unsearchable greatness, that we veil our faces before him, awe- 
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stricken, and feeling as if we could not know aught of him. That 
single word “ increate,” — uncreated, unbeginning — fills us with 
undefined amazement. No beginning, never a time, in the eternity 
past, when he was not! — how does our thought sink and seem to 
be annihilated in that abysm of unimaginable being! And there- 
fore some philosophers are saying, that this Being is ‘“ unknow- 
able, unthinkable, altogether inconceivable.’’ And although that 
is true, of its essence and of its infinitude, yet are there not mani- 
festations of its character which entitle us to say that we know 
what it is. Surely we may say, that we know what it is not. 
It is not darkness ; it is not ignorance; it is not weakness ; it is 
not malignity. Then does it not follow, that it is light, wisdom, 
power, goodness? Is any alternative thought possible ? 

Have we no right then to say, under the severest laws of 
thought, what is the character of the Divine Nature ; that is to 
say, no grounds for deciding whether it is intelligent or unintel- 
ligent; whether it is good, or not good? This is the question 
which I propose to examine. 

There is no occasion to say that this question is to be ap- 
proached with the profoundest awe, with the deepest conscious- 
ness of the limitations, under which the finite must speak of the 
Infinite. And yet it is possible that our thoughts of God may be 
filled with awe, too exclusively — to the chilling or repressing of 
filial gratitude and love. It is not for us to think that we must 
embrace or comprehend the Infinitude which we worship; or that 
we must shrink from it, if we cannot. As children should we 
worship. As little children come to an earthly parent — suppose 
he were the most learned of men, or the greatest of monarchs — 
loving all that they know of him, and believing that what they 
do not know is of a like nature; so it is natural and seems rea- 
sonable, for us to approach the Infinite Being. 

In truth, it is not how much that is which we love, but what 
it is, that enters into a pure devotion. It is not the infinitude but 
the character of God, that draws from us the purest homage. 
Nor is it necessary that we should guage or measure the Benefi- 
cence that we adore. That which has given me being ; that which 
has made my mind to think, my heart to beat with joy and affec- 
tion; that which has built up the ranks and orders of being, to in- 
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finite heights of splendor and beauty — that, though it be far 
above me, yet comes nigh me, and brings me nigh to it. I touch 
the circle of infinitude, though I cannot compass it. 

But now—to return to our question—is it lawful for us to 
think thus of the Being whom we worship? Or must it be 
thought presumption, to believe that we know something of God 
— know that which fills us with inexpressible love and joy; though 
we know not everything? In short, must Infinitude crush us 
down —crush down all discrimination, all aspiration, all idea of 
anything intelligible in the Divine Nature ? 

Upon this question, the late speculations of scientific men have 
had a bearing unfavorable to religion, or unfavorable, at best, to 
that which we have called such. Of course they have not in- 
tended anything unfriendly to what they conceive to be true reli- 
gion. They are not—at least the English scientists, are not 
Atheists. They believe in a First Cause. Neither do I here 
enter into any questions about their scientific inquiries, or properly 
scientific conclusions. And I would express my unfeigned respect 
and admiration, and that on more grounds than one, for such 
names as Herbert Spencer and Darwin and Tyndal and Huxley. 
But undoubtedly their speculations have had the effect upon many 
minds, to obscure their ideas of God, and to remove his presence 
far from the ways of man. 

Yet it is not with the modern scientific theories that I am now 
concerned, but with a certain state of mind, which indeed they 
have helped to create, but which would have arisen without them, 
from the simple expansion of knowledge. So long as this world 
was regarded as the only world, the only world that was filled with 
intelligent beings, men could think of God and approach him in 
worship and feel that he was present with them. When they saw 
that a man could govern a province, could regulate its affairs and 
could be acquainted with every person in it, they did not find it 
difficult to conceive that God could be with them, as a conscious 
and all-holy Presence, and could have cognizance of every human 
mind and thought. But when it came to be understood, not only 
that the already known universe, with its eighty millions of suns, 
held probably hundreds of millions of worlds, all filled with life, 
but that there were thousands of other systems, universes, perhaps 
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of equal extent; then the mind sunk down overwhelmed with the 

contemplation of the Infinite Creator ; and it said, “ How is it pos- 
sible that One Being should know all these countless millions of 
worlds, all these innumerable creatures, and all their thoughts 
and prayers!’’? Yet it is an argument, drawn not from what is 
possible with God, but simply from what is possible with us— 
simply from the consideration of our human weakness, and not of 
Almighty Power. Nevertheless it is carrying away some minds, 
I believe, from all distinctly religious feeling, all recognition of a 
God, all consciousness of a presence, around them and within 
them, of Infinite Wisdom and Goodness. A kind of Pantheism, 
perhaps, is all that remains to them ; an idea that the universe is 
all that is; that it has resolved itself, under some unknown pri- 
mordial principle, into all the forms of being that we see. 

In truth, modern thought is wading through a heavy dispensa- 
tion, which seems to threaten the extinction of all religion. Seems, 
I say, for that can never be; as little is the extinction of religion 
to be feared, as of reason. Yet all previous forms of Infidelity 
appear to me but ripples, compared with this mighty wave. It 
has come upon us, as I have said, with the natural progress of 
knowledge and thought; it is providential, and therefore, not to 
be dreaded; the world will emerge from it. But it is a serious 
crisis in the religious life of the world; and I believe that he who 
would speak to men of religion, could take hold of no question 
more vital and important than this. 

Let me add one further preliminary thought ; it is this. If we 
cannot know God, because the finite cannot comprehend the In- 
finite, then no being can know him; no creature can believe in 
him,—that is as an intelligent and good Being. Nay, according 
to this reasoning, God cannot reveal himself to any finite being, to 
be what he is; and the universe, consisting not only of this world 
but of all worlds, must, of necessity, be an unadoring, unloving, 
godless universe. 

This is so frightful a conclusion, that I am led to pause upon 
every word of the statement that conducts to it. I am dealing 
with a reasoner, who says, not only that we cannot understand 
what infinitude is, but that we can have no just idea of the 
nature or moral characteristics, or of any attribute of it; that 
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while we talk of knowledge or goodness in God, we draw the con- 
ception of them from our own minds, and cannot attribute them 
to him — that we are not entitled to say that there is any such 
thing as knowledge or goodness in the Divine Nature; that our 
worship of such is all a mistake and a delusion; and this, because 
the finite cannot understand the Infinite ; and since all creatures 
are finite, it follows that none can understand it, or have any war- 
rant, in any world or sphere however exalted, for worshipping 
it. 

To resist such a tremendous conclusion, let us consider, first, 
whether the infinitude of any being or thing, must preclude us 
from all knowledge of its nature; next, what it is, that we may 
justly conceive ourselves to know of the nature or mind of the 
Infinite Being; and finally, what is the manifestation that is made 
of it, in the world in which we are put to live, and of which we 
are ourselves a part. 

In the first place, does infinitude debar us from all knowledge 
— from all reasonable conclusion, with regard to its nature? Let 
us carry this question into other departments of thought besides 
that of religion. 

All truth runs beyond our comprehension. Who imagines that 
he knows everything on any subject—that is any subject of 
thought and speculation? All profound investigation reaches, 
sooner or later, the limits of positive knowledge, and leads on to 
the realm of the unknown. In that realm beyond, does truth 
cease to be truth? Does any one doubt that the light of truth, 
which has guided him, as far as he has gone, runs out into lines of 
boundless light, of boundless truth? Again; we have an idea of 
infinite space ; at least, we believe and cannot help believing in 
it. If its extension is inconceivable, its limitation is still more in- 
conceivable. But we cannot comprehend it. Up to a certain 
point or circle, our knowledge extends; beyond, it cannot go; 
but our necessary conception of space is, that it extends to in- 
finitude, and that it is of the same nature as that which we do 
comprehend. So we have an idea of time, of limited time ; eter- 
nity is beyond our grasp; but we do not therefore refuse to believe 
in it. So of numbers —we understand them only to a certain 
extent ; yet we know that they may run to calculations and com- 
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plications, altogether beyond our comprehension. But numbers 
do not lose their nature by such expansion ; we do not doubt the 
possibility of it; nor do numbers, in their nature, cease to be in- 
telligible because of it. And what does Natural Science say, — 
that which is occupied with the study of nature? Does it not say 
that there are reaches far beyond its present attainment, far be- 
yond its present comprehension? Yet does it ever doubt that, as 
it goes on, into now unknown realms of discovery, it will find for- 
ever the same order, wisdom and beauty in the system, that it 
finds now? Why, then, is it not reasonable to believe that the 
wisdom and goodness of the Great Being, of which we understand 
a little, are in their infinitude still the same wisdom and goodness. 

This at least, I say; that the infinitude, that the incompre 
hensableness of a thing, does not make it incredible, nor in its 
nature, unintelligible. Immensity is'one thing, quality is another. 
The one I may not understand ; but I may understand the other. 
I cannot comprehend Mt. Blanc; but I know what it is made 
of. I cannot comprehend the solar system ; still less the bound- 
less systems of suns and worlds that lie beyond it; but there is 
reason to believe that they are all composed of the same materials 
as ours. I know them, and Ido not know them. I know their 
nature, though I do not know their extent. 

Take another view of the argument against believing in what 
we cannot fully comprehend. If it is proper for us, it is proper 
for any being, of however iimited capabity. It is proper for a 
child. We are all children in knowledge. If the argument is 
valid for one finite intelligence, it is valid for another. It is valid, 
I repeat, for a child. Can a child, then, of three or five years 
old, comprehend what I am — what is passing in my mind, in my 
thought and feeling? My reasoning, in Geometry or Algebra — 
can he comprehend that? Not at all. Yet, understanding my 
intelligence up to a certain point, does he not rightly conclude 
that what is beyond him is of the same nature? He hears of 
great men, whom all the world admires. He cannot understand 
what they were. Has he any doubt that there were such beings 
as Shakespeare and Bacon? And will one say, in reply, that God 
has given less evidence of his existence and perfections, than 
Shakespeare and Bacon of theirs ? 
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Let us now inquire, in the second place, what we may reason- 
ably think of the nature of the Infinite Being. 

Nothing, surely, of the mode of his existence. The Being — 
unbeginning, uncaused, unbounded — all our thoughts sink before 
Him, alike into awe and ignorance. But may we not conceive 
that of his moral attributes, it is possible to entertain a just idea ? 
We call him good; we see that he is good; we understand his 
goodness to a certain extent ; may we not reasonably believe that 
he is infinitely good? Goodness is one thing—not two and dif- 
ferent things. It consists in the desire and will, so far as is pos- 
sible, to make other beings good and happy. Can we hesitate to 
believe that this is the nature, the mind and purpose of the In- 
finite Being? An architect, let us suppose, has built a city. We 
approach it, and enter the first house to which we come. We ex- 
amine the structure, its plan, its apartments, and especially the 
arrangements made in it, for the convenience and comfort of its 
inhabitants. Could we have any doubt that the whole city was 
built with the same wisdom and good intent? This world is the 
first house we have entered, in that city of God, whose dwelling- 
places are the innumerable worlds. We donot know those worlds, 
but very partially ; we cannot count them ; we cannot follow them 
in their splendid courses through boundless space. But can we 
help believing, that the same wisdom and goodness are displayed 
in them, as here? Moulded in glorious forms, stamped with wis- 
dom, infolded in beneficence — must we say that all their splendor 
and beauty give us no insight into the character of the Great 
Original which they proclaim? But beyond this in speaking of 
the Divine Nature, we cannot go. And here arises the question 
about personality, which modern thought has brought into prom- 
inence. It is insisted on by one class of thinkers as a recognition 
of intelligible attributes ; it is objected to by another, as implying 
a mode of existence. I agree with the former in their meaning — 
that is to say, in their reason for using the word; and with the 
latter in objecting to it. Swedenborg’s idea of the Deity, as an 
infinitely expanded humanity, is liable to the same objection. The 
word “ person” individualizes too much. It limits, as the word is 
commonly used, It carries with it, not only the idea of our ex- 
perience, but of our form of experience and being. No one would 
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like to speak of God as “ that person,”’ or as “ the person, whom he 
worships.” After all, perhaps it is a matter of taste —of fitness 
in the use of words; the meaning is substantially the same. Just 
as itis a matter of taste, and, I think of very bad taste, to call 
God, Mother. Was not the word “person’’ brought in by the doc- 
trine of the Trinity — three persons in one God; each of whom is 
God? But however that may be, certainly the idea of our hu- 
man personality, shut up, conditioned, limited, may not be trans- 
ferred to the Infinite Being. It is against this that the philo- 
sophic objection is raised. It is against this that I hear thought-. 
ful men object, when they say, ‘ Do you think of God, when you 
pray, as a person, seated on high, occupying one place, as being 
in heaven, while you are on earth?’’ Surely I defend no such 
conception or prayer. The Infinite Being is everywhere; as 
truly on earth as in heaven. We may justly conceive of the pure 
intuition of truth and right in us as the reflex of the Divine 
Being; but we may not attribute to it, anything like the processes 
of ‘our minds. It was this caution, carried however to excess, I 
think, which led a devout person whom I once knew, to say, 
when speaking of God, “ that Influence.” It was felt within by 
that person; reverently it was always so named; and religiously 
was it obeyed. Another exclaimed, when the Supreme Being was 
spoken of as Him, “Say it!” Be it so then, if any one’s scruples 
require it; say it. The same impersonality appears in the opening 
of St. John’s Gospel. “In the beginning was the Logos, and the 
Logos was with God, and the Logos was God.” But yet, if the im- 
personality be so conceived of as to exclude Intelligence, Wisdom 
and Goodness from it, then there is nothing left for us to adore or 
love. It is mere blind Cause, of which we know nothing, and 
towards which we can morally feel nothing. It is the ancient 
Fate, which has no character but that of being irresistible. Reli- 
gion then is extinct. Obedience to law may remain; and I sup- 
pose there may be persons, and perhaps serious and thoughtful 
persons, who have come to the conclusion, that here is a universe 
so constituted — self-existent for aught they know—as to make 
obedience to its laws the wisest course, and who have determined 
to live accordingly — honest, honorable, virtuous lives — but with- 
out any religion to help, sustain, or console them. 
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A dreary condition for any mind to be in! And if it were 
mine, I thixk I should wish I were dead; for life and nature 
would have lost their glory and charm ; love and blessing would 
be gone, alike from it and from me ; all its splendor and beauty 
would leave me desolate and orphaned, “* without God and without 
hope.” 

Philosophy may reply, “‘ the question is not, what you may want 
or feel, but what is the truth? What is the idea of God, which rea- 
son entitles you to entertain? If all that you know of the Divine 
Nature falls short of knowing that it is intelligent and good, or 
has any attributes of which you can have the slightest idea, what 
have you to do but to bow down in lowly acquiescence?” ‘This, 
Herbert Spencer says, in his late answer to James Martineau (in 
the Contemporary Review ), is the “ true humility.’ And Fichte 
says in that remarkable prayer of his, “I veil my face before 
thee, I lay my hand upon my lips. Such as thou really art, such 
as thou appearest unto thyself —I can no more behold thee, than 
I can be like thee. Thou differest from the finite, not in degree, 
but in kind,”’ Fichte’s prayer, I ought to add, is full of spiritual 
fervor and trust, of which his whole nature was full ; but I do not 
see how he could say that last —when he also says, “ Allis of thy 
goodness, and all will end in good.” 

But leaving the case ¢o the philosophers to resolve as they can, 
I appeal to the common sense of mankind — which Jouffroi says, 
‘sits in judgment on the philosophers and corrects their aberra- 
tions,’ and I ask in fine, what, from the manifestations of that 
Cause which they admit, it is reasonable, simply reasonable to 
think of it? We naturally argue from actions to dispositions. 
Doing good is being good. Conferring happiness is proof of good 
will. If a man comes to me and befriends me, supplies my need, 
tends me in sickness and comforts me in sorrow, I say he is a 
good man. May any one check my gratitude by saying —“ Well, 
the spirit within, you cannot see; human nature is a profound 
mystery ; metaphysicians and physiologists between them have 
endless disputes about it; and the essence of the soul, what it is, 
none of them know!’’ But take a strongercase. The benefactor 
here is man. Suppose, then, that it were not a man. Let it be 
some archangel that should thus come and befriend you —a being 
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a million-fold greater than you, and whom in reality you are just 
as unable to comprehend, as you are to comprehend God — would 
you any more hesitate to attribute the friendly action to a friend- 
ly disposition ? Matthew Arnold says that this, at least, is clear 
in the system of things — that “it makes for righteousness.” Is 
it not also clear and evident that there is a principle that makes 
for beneficence in the system ? 

In proceeding to verify this conclusion let me ask, in passing, 
what it is reasonable to infer, not only from the constitution of all 
nature and being, but from our own, in one particular relation to 
the subject we are considering. It is this: we are constituted and 
made as a Race, to have a certain ideal of excellence; that is to 
say, mediately or immediately, we derive this ideal from the Author 
of our being. It is goodness; it is pure and perfect love. We 
inthrone this ideal in our minds; it is to us, the highest thing. 
When we think of God, the Highest, the All-perfect One, we 
ascribe, and of necessity ascribe this to him. Before this we bow 
down in love and adoration. Is it reasonable to suppose that this 
may be a total mistake ; that the perfection of God may be some- 
thing, altogether different from this, our inevitable conception of 
it? ‘Is it reasonable to suppose that God has formed and obliged 
us to worship that as his perfection, which is not his perfection ? 
They who deny that we know anything of his moral attributes, 
may say this; but nobody else can. But what absurd talk is 
this! Nobody can believe in an Infinite Maligrity. The alter- 
native is to believe in an Infinite Goodness ; or else it is to believe 
in an Infinite Indifference. 

But let us look at the creation around us and within us, and see 
if it proclaims either indifference or malignity. And in doing this, 
instead of making general assertions with regard to the intent 
which is manifest in all nature and life, I would select some in- 
stances, especially bearing upon our subject, and more satisfactory, 
I think, than any general statements. 

Observe that this is not what is commonly called the argument 
from design. Whether design proves a Designer, is not now the 
question. But a Cause, the First Cause being admitted to exist 
—our philosophers admit it, scarcely any skeptic, at least any 
English skeptic, denies it— the question is, what must we rea- 
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sonably believe to be the character of that cause? Intelligent? 
—as I said before—or unintelligent? Good, or evil? Or 
neither one or the other ? 

Look then, at the lowest, the vegetable creation — grasses, 
plants, shrubs, trees. And think of the earth —as it was once— 
as denuded of these; heavy, inert, saturated with water; and 
covered, cloaked with the carbon gas; for that by its weight, 
would sink to the bottom. What then, does vegetation? In its 
structure are provided tubes, or layers of sponge, which draw up 
the water from the over-saturated ground. This water carries 
with it the sap which nourishes the growth of the plant. Part- 
ing with its nourishing qualities, it is then changed into vapor by 
the leaves, and breathed out into the atmosphere ; in the form of 
oxygen, which supplies heat to all animal life, and of vapor which 
refreshes the world. Stop those processes, and the whole vege- 
table creation would stand dead and dry, soon to drop and 
moulder into the ground, realizing the poet’s imagination when 
he says, — 

“ And the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air.” 


This wealth of leaves which wave in the breeze, so rich in its 
summer freshness and its autumnal beauty, is more than a pic- 
tured show. The leaves of a large tree, it is computed, send out 
each day vapor enough to make eight barrels of water. Besides 
this, they are vehicles for the transmission of the electric fluid. 
Frail and delicate agents are they; but see how every leaf gives 
off little points all round its edges, which, like the pointed wires 
of the lightening-rod, distributes the tremendous element, that 
otherwise would blast the world with its accumulation. 

This is but a page, but a line rather, out of a million-leaved 
volume ; but is it possible to read it wthout feeling that — 


“? Tis elder Scripture writ by God’s own hand” ? 


The leaves of trees, I repeat — do they not bear as distinct and 
evident witness to a devising Intelligence, as any leaf ever written 
over by a human hand? And again — although we cannot count 
the leaves, does it follow that we know nothing of their character ? 

Look, next, at a animal life. And here again, I must select a 
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single instance. The life-blood — that which nourishes the animal 
system — observe what it is, and how composed. You know its 
circulation ; by the arteries, which convey nourishment to every 
part of the body, and the veins which bring it back, for repair of 
its partly exhausted resources. But you do not know, perhaps, 
what it is; at least I did not, till I read, the other day, an ac- 
count of it, in a scientific treatise. ‘The system of circulations 
indeed is about as wonderful proof as there could be, of a devis- 
ing Intelligence. But in studying the life-stream itself, 1 seemed 
to come nearer to the mysterious secret of life. Eight parts of it, 
out of ten, are water. In this, float globules, so small that only 
the microscope can distinguish them; part of them colorless, but 
more of them red; which gives its color to the blood. How they 
come there—how it is that these little globules are extracted 
from the coarse masses of digested food —how these particular 
elements rather than others, we do not know; but we know why. 
They feed the system. And how many of them, to our astonish- 
ment, we know; for the microscope has shown — calculating them 
at many thousands of millions in a single human body ; six thou- 
sand times as many, so says the book, as there are inhabitants of 
the earth. You may say that this does not convey any definite 
idea, and yet we know something of the blood-globules; we know 
of what nature they are, all incomprehensible as it is. Men say 
that God, being infinite is unknowable, inconceivable ; and espec- 
ially that we can know nothing of his nature. And yet, in this 
very problem before us, it appears that we do know something of 
that which we cannot comprehend. We know, I repeat, the na- 
ture of these globules. We know that they are material, not 
spiritual ; that they are nutritive, not destructive. We know that 
they pass into and from bone, muscle, nerve, flesh, and so feed 
and build up the system; and any derangement of this infinitely 
complicated system, causes disease or death. Can a man walk 
forth, this wondrous, living embodiment of intelligent design, and 

can he stand up, to deny the God that made him ?— at least to 
- deny us the right to say, that knowledge, wisdom or goodness had 
anything to do with our formation ? 

Look once more, above the vegetable and physical, to the hu- 
man world. Here are not only evidenced but essential intelligence 
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and moral affection. They pervade the world they are born in 
all human souls. Whence did they come? From a blind Cause, 
devoid of all like attributes? As well say that a block of wood 
could give birth to a soul. Here is a world, I say, and what a 
world! What a subject of contemplation — more than a thousand 
millions of human beings on the earth, with their faculties alive 
and active— action, not of animal instinct alone, but full of 
thoughtful plans and purposes —of plans and purposes that re- 
veal themselves in institutions, governments, laws, in arts and sci- 
ences, in literature, poetry, philosophy, in written wisdom and elo- 
quent speech! Can all this have proceeded from an abstract, 
unintelligent, and unintelligible Cause ? And is it to be denied be- 
cause it is incomprehensible ? But can any one comprehend this 
vast, immense, multitudinous existence, that we call the world? 
And yet men say that they know the world. And how do they 
know it? Not in its totality, but to a certain extent. Not in its 
vastness — they can no more grasp the vast whole in their thought, 
than they can infinitude — but in its character. And much of 
ignorance and evil as there is in the world, we find and believe 
that there is much good. What then is the evidence which the 
whole universe affords, of the Infinite Intelligence and Goodness ! 

My argument is ended ; but such is the interest of the subject, 
that I would add one or two observations, as my reason, perhaps 
I should say, my apology, for venturing upon this humble contri- 
bution to it. 

Religion — that is the sense of the Right, the sense of the true, 
the beautiful and the divine, and of its unequalled grandeur and 
authority, is the supreme interest of all men. In this they are 
happy ; by this they rise; without it they sink. Now there isa 
profound anxiety in some minds, lest, under the influence of mod- 
ern speculation, all faith in God should die out, and religion come 
to be regarded as an obsolete superstition. No cause for that 
fear ; the old apothegm of Bacon is true: “ A little or superficial 
knowledge of philosophy may incline the mind of man to atheism, 
but further proceeding therein doth bring the mind back again to 
religion.’ Religion lives, has lived, and will live and grow. Not 
until humanity is dead, can this die. If religion could die, hu- 
manity itself would die out, into decadence and utter ruin. 
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The ideal of an Infinite Rectitude broods over the world, and 
the world cannot escape it. Nay, and the world in all ages, has 
risen to the Being supreme, with adoration and thanksgiving and 
gladness. There has been no more impassioned language in hu- 
man writing or speech, than that of devotion. Mixed and marred, 
no doubt, it has been, with error and fear and selfishness ; yet 
there has always been an element in it, of the profoundest satis- 
faction, and especially with the purest and highest men. Idolatry, 
Brahminism, Buddhism, amidst all their mistakes and absurdities, 

‘ have given witness to this. The Hebrew idea, its Jehovah, was, 
indeed, conceived of, too much as a National God; but what can 
surpass the sweetness, the rapture of the psalms of David? Com- 
ing down to the Christian time, the Great Idea has gathered in- 
creasing brightness, though darkened as I cannot but sadly think, 
with a selfishness peculiar to some forms of Christian worship. 
Men have been rapt into ecstasies of love to God, from believing 
that he had singled them out, rescued and saved them from the 
general ruin of their race. Yet many have risen above that — 
Tauler and Madame Guion and Fenelon and Leighton and Baxter, 
and Bunyan, and many more — to the pure and blessed love of 
the Infinite Perfection. And it will go on, increasing in strength 
and purity — this sense of what is divine—this delight in it. 

The time we live in—this age of doubt and difficulty and 
struggle, will prepare the way for an age of brighter faith, and of 
serener, more rational and abiding piety. The idolatrous, the 
national, the selfish delight in God, as the Friend and Saviour 
of favorite peoples and elected saints, will give place to the 
profounder and purer worship of him, as the God and Father 
of all. 

And why shall not such piety be the most sufficing and enrap- 
turing joy known to men? Beautiful souls draw and enchant me 
more than anything else on earth. Here is Infinite Beauty, In- 
finite Love and Goodness. It wraps me round. It compasses me 
about. It flows through me in every joy of life. The thought of 
it comes with every thought, with every event, with every turn of 
the eye. I can see nothing that does not bear witness to that 
holy Presence. It is the essence, and nature, and life of all 
things. It is in the earth and the air, in the streams and flowers 
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and groves. An Infinite Goodness; it “‘ compasses our path, and 
our lying down, and is acquainted with all our ways.” ‘To live 
with this — to walk with God — to commune with his presence — 
can there be any greater good for man? ‘To grow into his like- 
ness — what higher end can there be, for man or angel, on earth 
or in heaven! 

ORVILLE DEWEY. 


THE PERMANENT PRINCIPLE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue belief that Jesus of Nazareth was the expected Christ 
formed the doctrinal nucleus of the early Christianity. This was 
.the primitive Christian “ faith,’ * the substance of the gospel, 
without which a man could not be a Christian, and, as a conse- 
quence, could not be “ saved” + at the anticipated second coming 
of the Messiah to judge the world. From the same belief evi- 
dently arose the name Christian, — those*who received Jesus as 
Christ being fitly called Curistrans. ° 

In the Fourth Gospel the open assumption of the messianic char- 
acter is attributed to Jesus himself, in several instances, and from 
the beginning.t The woman of Samaria, for example, observes, 
** When Messias cometh, which is called Christ, . . . he will tell 
us all things ;” Jesus replies, “I that speak unto thee am he.”’ 
He says to Mary, “‘ Whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die. Believeth thou this?”? She answers, “ Yea, Lord, I 
believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which should 


* This word is also employed in the New Testament in a wider sense, 
as faith in God, faith in Jesus as His messenger. Thus Heb. xi. 1, seg.; 
John xvi. 30, 31; Rom. iv. 3, 16. But wherever a specific Christian faith 
is meant, it is what is stated above. 

+ Compare Mark xvi. 15, 16; Acts xvi. 31; and also, by way of con- 
trast, the unauthorized declarations of the Athanasian Creed, 

¢ John i. 49, 50; compare v. 34. 
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come into the world.””* To the Jews he says, “If ye believe 
not that I am he, ye shall die in your sins.’’ + In these and 
other instances the speaker clearly avows his Messiahship. In 
the Synoptics, however, he would appear rather to have refrained 
from doing so; at least, he sometimes enjoins his disciples not to 
make known to others the fact that he was Christ.¢ Shortly 
before his last Passover, and also at his trial, he assumes this title 
in the most public manner, and allows the people to salute him as 
the “Son of David.’’ In what sense he most probably did this 
can be only briefly indicated here. 

There is much in the words of Christ which shows us that it 
could not have been in any low or political sense that he accepted 
the appellation of “* The Christ.’’ Throughout the Gospel narra- 
tives it comes out to view more than once that he had thoughts of 
his own of a kingdom which was not of this world, —a kingdom 
in which those divine qualities which he had pronounced “ bless- 
ed’’ should be the ruling characteristics of his disciples. Did he 
not repel the evil suggestion which offered him “the kingdoms of 
the world, and the glory of them,’’ with words implying his own 
self-devotion to the service of God alone? and did he not say that _ 
“the kingdom of God cometh not with observation,’’ for that it is 
a kingdom, not of the outward and palpable kind, but of the 
inward and spiritual?§ Nor had he ever shown himself, so far 
as we can judge, disposed to external and sensational display ; 
but, on the contrary, he was ever conspicuously. natural and unaf- 
fected in his words and actions. 

With this early confession of Jesus as the Christ, the Son of 
God, or also Son of Man, were united some other ideas which, 
though of great power in the first instance. were not destined to a 
permanent existence. There were, for example, the continued 


* John xi. 26, 27. 

t+ John viii. 24; compare v. 28; also v. 58, meaning, “I am 4e;” see 
also Acts ix. 20-22, xviii. 28. j 

¢ Matt. xvi. 20 and parallels; compare Matt. xii. 16 and similar 
places. It is not, however, to be overlooked that the use of the expres- 
sion “Son of Man” would no doubt suggest the assumption of the mes- 
sianic character. 

§ Such I take to be the probable meaning of Luke xvii. 20, 21. 
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authority of the Law,— its authority, in particular, over Gentile 
converts ; the temporal character of the Messiah’s kingdom; the 
speedy return of the departed Saviour to judge the world, to 
gather together his chosen people from the ends of the earth, to 
reign personally in the midst of them, and also to take vengeance 
on their enemies and oppressors. These latter anticipations were, 
without question, great and animating principles of the faith of 
the early disciples,* and formed a lever in their hands to move 
the world. But yet these beliefs, like the others, were in time 
to lose their power, and pass away from view. The prejudice, 
again, that none but Jews, or converts to Judaism, should become 
disciples,— for such it was, in effect,— was for some time possessed 
of the greatest vitality. It was, nevertheless, to be laid aside, 
and is now a thing of the past,—too much, indeed, left out of 
sight by modern interpreters of the Christian books. 

But what, then, remains to us from the primitive Christianity ? 
A great statesman of the day has recently laid his hand upon 
what he evidently thinks entitled to be considered the most cer- 
tain and durable element of our religion; for he tells us that 
“more than ninety-nine in every hundred Christians have with 
one voice confessed the Deity and Incarnation of our Lord as the 
cardinal and central truths of our religion.’’ + With all due def- 


* See the Book of Revelation, chapters xviii., xix., xx., as well as pas- 
sages in the Gospels and Epistles, passim. 

+ Address at the Liverpool College, by the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P. (December, 1872), pp. 27, 28. Mr. Gladstone’s words are 
these: “You will hear much to the effect that the divisions among 
Christians render it impossible to say what Christianity is, and so 
destroy all certainty as to what is the true religion. But if the divisions 
among Christians are remarkable, not less so is their unity in the great- 
est doctrines that they hold. Well-nigh fifteen hundred years . . . have 
passed away since the great controversies concerning the Deity and the 
Person of the Redeemer were, after a long agony, determined. As 
before that time in a manner less defined, but adequate for their day, so 
ever since that time, amid all chance and change, more, aye, many more, 
than ninety-nine in every hundred Christians have with one voice con- 
fessed the Deity and Incarnation of our Lord as the cardinal and central 
truths of our religion. Surely there is some comfort here, some sense of 
brotherhood ; some glory due to the past, some hope for the times that 
are to come.” 

3 
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erence to so high a name, I must say that such words appear to 
me to be hasty and ill-considered, — unless, indeed, the distin- 
guished speaker intended to limit the “ Christians’? whom he 
meant to a comparatively select body, defined by himself, out 
of all the millions of the professors of Christianity throughout 
the world. 

Granting, however, for a moment the numerical correctness of 
the statement, how shall it be considered conclusive, as Mr. Glad- 
stone evidently implies that it is,in regard to the truth of the 
doctrines which he names? He probably does not need to be 
reminded that numbers are no sure test of truth. If he thinks 
they are, will he estimate for us, and tell us, what proportion of 
the “ninety-nine in every hundred’”’ receive along with those doc- 
trines that of transubstantiation, the worship of the ‘ mother of 
God,’’ and the infallibility of the Pope? And shall we accept 
these latter doctrines, too, on the same overwhelming authority ? 

But, in truth, the assertion now in question is one which will 
not bear examination. For take skeptical Germany, take unbe- 
lieving France, take Italy, Spain, even England, and some other 
countries, and will any one venture to affirm, in respect to the 
more thoughtful and instructed people in these different lands, 
nominally ‘‘ Christian’’ as they are, that ninety-nine in every hun- 
dred “‘ confess the Deity and Incarnation of our Lord’’? Even 
among the devouter millions of believers, whether in Roman Cath- 
olic or in Protestant countries, is not the confession spoken of 
much on a par, as evidence, withthe general acceptance of the 
theory of gravitation, or of the Copernican system of the uni- 
verse? What, therefore, is its value as an attestation by thought- 
ful, well-informed minds. These persons believe, because they 
have been brought up to believe. They accept, not with any 
intelligent, well-grounded conviction of their own, but because 
such ideas have been impressed upon them from without, like the 
impress of a seal upon the unresisting and unintelligent wax, — 
impressed upon them from without by the inculcation or the mere 
imitation of others. 

There is another most serious consideration. Among the most 
eminent scientific men of our time, in all countries, are these doc- 
trines commonly received or commonly rejected? and in which 
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direction does the tendency now run, — to their reception or their 
rejection ? 

But, in reality, as I venture to say, although I cannot here 
enter into the details of the evidence, the alleged “ truths’’ are 
not in fact a part of the primitive Christianity at all, but a growth 
of human speculation, under the immediate suggestion and influ- 
ence of Gentile philosophy. Mr. Gladstone himself speaks of 
that slow growth as a “long agony;’’ and such, in truth, it 
was,—a “long agony’’ in which the conquered party were 
neither more nor less than the representatives, from time to 
time, of the older and more genuine forms and facts of the 
primitive gospel. The words of Christ, as reported in the 
Synoptical Gospels, — the oldest records of his life, — contain 
no trace of these doctrines, but very much that is wholly incon- 
sistent with them; and the same, differently expressed, is true of 
the Fourth Gospel also. How, then, shall it be held that even 
these so-called “‘ cardinal and central truths,” widely accepted, as 
no doubt they are, shall stand forever as the absolute Truth ? 

But next comes the question, Is there, then, nothing left to us 
of this firm and durable character, and is the great hope of “ one 
fold and one shepherd ’’ only a baseless dream after all? Surely 
so desponding an answer need not be given; for the Spirit and 
the Word of Christ are still left to us,— that Spirit without which, 
as Paul declares, we are “none of his;”’ that Word which the 
Master himself has said ‘‘ shall not pass away.” 

Above and before all things, the Sprrit or Curist! This, 
surely, if anything, we may hold to be the imperishable sub- 
stance of Christianity. This, shall I not say, even this, and 
nothing else, 7s Christianity, in its most vital and indispensable 
principle ? 

But this Spirit of Christ, — how shall I attempt to describe it ? 
Yet some at least of its more obvious characteristics let me briefly 
enumerate. It is the spirit of truth and of even-handed justice ; 
of brotherly kindness and active well-doing and purity in thought 
and deed; the spirit of unselfish love and self-renunciation ; of 
sympathy for the afflicted and suffering; of tender compassion for 
the sinner, combined with an earnest intolerance of untruth, hy- 
pocrisy, and wrong, and with the stern rebuking of all pretence 
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and formality in religion, as in everything else ; it is the spirit of 
prayer and upward aspiration towards the Universal Father; of 
perfect submission to the Holy Will, and devout trust in the 
future heaven, with a touching readiness at last, even in the mo- 
ment of supreme agony and death, to commit every thought and 
interest of earthly life into the hands of God, — it is all this, and 
even more, for it did not forget withal to return good for evil, 
blessing and forgiveness for injury and scorn, as shown in those 
memorable words, “‘ Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do.”’ 

Such was the Spirit of Christ. And with this before our view 
need we any of us helplessly ask, What is Christianity? or say, 
as some do, that we cannot find out what it is? or declare that we 
can only see it where, in truth, it is hardly to be seen at all, —in 
creeds and dogmas which breathe the spirit of exclusion and de- 
nunciation? Surely not so; but Christianity stands before us in 
Christ, living, breathing, and speaking in his thoughts, his words, 
his daily life. 

Such, then, is the holy and exalted moral and religious spirit 
embodied, so to speak, in the Teacher; and, I repeat, this spirit, 
so often inspired in others by his transmitted influence, is, without 
question, the highest and most precious memorial of his minis- 
try. So much is this the case that the words “ Christian’’ and 
** Christ-like ’’ have been usually understood to denote the ideal 
of human excellence, — although, alas! it is too true that many 
so-called Christians are unworthy of the name. No one, in short, 
who reviews even the imperfect record of his career left to us in 
the Gospels, can doubt the purity, elevation, and devoutness of 
his mind, or his self-sacrificing zeal and love towards God and 
man; or can hesitate to admit that even such as he was himself 
he desired that his disciples should be,— as many of them, I must 
add, have been. 

This then, again, it must be, not any mere dogma, or any creed 
or confession of faith which human pen can write; this it must 
be which is the abiding element of his religion. This, too, we 
may well believe it is, which the Almighty Wisdom has intended 
to set before the world in Christ, stamped with Divine approval, 
as the great and practical Lesson of his life. And this position 
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we may hold with the greater confidence because it is plain that, 
if the providential design were to lead men to think upon, to 
admire and reverence, and at least aspire to imitate him, such is 
the End which has been attained, and is being more and more 
accomplished. So much is this the case that even in this result 
consists the one aspect of Christianity in regard to which all 
Christian men of every church and sect are substantially 
agreed,— agreed as they certainly are not in anything else. 

With this consideration before us, I would ask, Does not this 
virtual agreement in the greatest thing of all afford a sufficient 
foundation upon which a Cuurcu might be built to be named after 
Christ, — a church wide enough to take in every Christian man 
and woman who is contented to follow him, or who aspires to be 
filled and guided by his spirit? It is not, indeed, that in such 
a communion all would think alike on the various points of theo- 
logical doctrine. This, for the present, is not possible, nor is it 
necessary, or even to be desired. But yet, as a Christian people, 
a Christian nation, might we not have a church in which all would 
stand upon the common principle of allegiance ta the common Mas- 
ter, as the spiritual Head,— combined, nevertheless, with “ the lib- 
erty wherewith Christ has made us free,” each separate congregation 
with its ministers being allowed to judge freely for itself as to the de- 
tails of Christian doctrine? or, in other words, one great and compre- 
hensive church, exemplifying “the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace,” bound together by devout reverence and love towards 
the “one God and Father of all,’’ as by loyalty, trust, and aspi- 
ration towards his Christ, and this, too, even in the presence of 
great mutually permitted diversity of thought and teaching and 
outward administration ? 

It is true, however, that we hear a great deal in these days 
about church authority. Some persons would seem to go so far 
as even to push the Master aside from his spiritual Headship, to 
substitute for him the words of other masters, the growth, as these 
so notoriously are, of ill-informed and credulous ages. Those who 
are contented to do this are not the persons for whom these words 
are written. They, doubtless, have the power to pursue their own 
ideas, at least for themselves. But time will show what is true 
and right and permanent in Christ’s words, and in everything 
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else. The human creeds and confessions of later ages which are 
not in harmony with his mind, — the vast accumulations of “ wood 
and hay and stubble,’’ — tried by the fire of free and penetrating 
thought, shall be consumed and pass away, and leave no trace 
behind. Men shall wonder, in days to come, that, amidst the 
angry discussions of our time, the thoughts of Christ, and the 
divine spirit of his life, have been so strangely left out of sight ; 
while Athanasian, Calvinistic, and other teaching which he never 
knew, on subjects which he and his apostles have only passed over 
with reverential silence, has been allowed to usurp the seat of 
authority which belongs to him,—and all this, meantime, has 
been done in his name! 

Christendom, then, let us nothing doubt, shall eventually find 
peace in a return to the simplicity of Christ. No other peace is 
now possible. Multitudes, ever increasing, of the most thought- 
ful men and women, have passed far beyond the authority of anti- 
quated churches and priesthoods. They understand quite well 
that this is only another name for the authority of people like 
themselves, — men, too, of past times, which, though largely hid- 
den from our view by the obscuring shadows of a venerable antiq- 
uity, were yet, they also know, times of comparative ignorance 
and semi-barbarism. Moreover, is it not true that, even where 
the ancient ecclesiastical dogmas are professed, they are rarely 
believed in their full extent, or in the natural, that is, the orig- 
inal, sense of the words? Thus, for example, who among Prot- 
estants believes in the ‘“‘ communion of saints’’ or the “ forgive- 
ness of sins’’ in the genuine sense of these propositions ?* Who, 
among the tens of thousands that habitually repeat them in the 
creed, ever even thinks of their true meaning, or cares much 
what it was? But when men have either come to neglect the 
proper import of a formal profession of faith, or feel themselves 
obliged to resort to forced and non-natural interpretations, in 
order to retain it among them, can we reasonably doubt that 
its days are numbered, and that it cannot hold its ground, 


* The one meaning, Participation in the superfluous merits of the 
saints; the other, The authority of the church (the priests) to forgive 
sins, — more especially sins committed after baptism. 
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among honorable men, as a permanent expression of Divine 
Truth ? 

Christianity, then, let me further observe, is still destined to 
undergo a kind of development, It was so in the beginning and 
through many centuries,—a development which took place, in 
those days, according to the genius and the spirit, the knowledge 
or the ignorance, of the people amongst whom it was carried on. 
So it must still be; and the churches, having learned wisdom it 
may be hoped, from their wandering of many generations in the 
wilderness of manifold error and unfruitful dogmatism, have yet 
to return—or to-go forward, shall I not rather say?—to the 
long forgotten simplicity, grace, truth, and liberty of Christ’s own 
teaching. 

But here, and finally, let me admit, nevertheless, that if any 
modern teacher, of whatever school, can show us “‘a more excel- 
lent way’’ than that which Christ has pointed out, it will be our 
duty to walk in this better light; to govern and control our lives 
by those higher principles of righteousness, faith, and love which 
it may have been reserved for any earnest religious soul of our 
time to set before the world. But until then, until these have 
been given, it may not be amiss to adhere very firmly still to the 
best and highest which we have got; and is not this much the 
same thing as to say that we should still strive and still pray, 
though it may be with feeble and faltering voice and step, to fol- 
low him in whom the Almighty Father was well pleased, and who 
himself the best has shown us the way to the Eternal Peace ? 


G. Vance Smita. 








Origin of Hymne. 


ORIGIN OF HYMNS. 


ALMOsT any one of our hymn-books is well worth a diligent 
study. Said a friend to us just now, “‘ Whenever a hymn is given 
out to be sung in the church, I always turn to find who wrote it. 
It has a new interest for me when I come to know who was the 
author.” In the same way a hymn has a yet deeper interest for 
us, and may perhaps yield us a still greater good, when we push 
our inquiry still farther and learn not a little about the history 
and character of the writer, and about the particular circum- 
stances or special experience which called it forth. For back of 
each such expression of joy or gratitude, faith or trust, penitence 
or submission, love or hope, there is the personality of the author 
himself, and we can rarely enter into the full meaning and spirit 
of what he has written except as we have, to some considerable 
extent at least, acquainted ourselves with the man, with what he 
was, what he did, what he suffered, enjoyed, and felt. This the 
hymn will reveal to us in part. But there is a back-ground of 
personal character and history where we can come to know still 
more than the hymn can tell us. It is then that the former throws 
fresh light upon the latter, the latter becomes a commentary upon 
the former. 

This is conspicuously the case with the Psalms of David. 
These Psalms are full of power and beauty, and voice many of 
the deepest experiences of the universal heart of man. They have 
therefore sung themselves into the worship of Jews and Christians 
for centuries that are past, and would sing themselves into the 
worship of ages to come, though the record of David’s life, as 
given us in the historical books of the Old Testament, were quite 
forgotten. Yet it is wonderful how much more significant and in- 
teresting these Psalms become to us, when we read them in con- 
nection with the story which is presented us of their author in the 
two books of Samuel, the First Book of Kings and the First of 
Chronicles. It is there that we learn the particulars of the simple 
pastoral life of his early days, the persecutions to which he was 
subjected at the court of Saul, his flight and exile, his wanderings, 
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struggles and privations, his ascent to power and influence, his 
sins and sorrows, his penitence and peace. It was while he was 
passing through the eventful career which is there unfolded to us, 
that he composed his immortal songs, giving expression to his con- 
fidence or fear, praise or contrition, as the occasion or experience 
required. The one of these two parts of the Old Testament helps 
to interpret the other. 

It has been thought that this “‘ sweet Psalmist of Israel” wrote 
that loveliest of all hymns, “ The Lord is my Shepherd,” soon 
after he came to the court of Saul, when he had not yet entered 
upon the more troubled or stormy period of his life, and while vet 
he was fresh from the peaceful scenes around Bethlehem, where in 
green pastures and by gentle streams he had led and watched his 
father’s flocks. Thus, doubtless, the Seventh Psalm, “*O Lord, 
my God, in thee do I put my trust; save me from all them that 
persecute me, and deliver me,”’ is to be referred to the time when 
David fled from before the face of his jealous monarch and called 
to mind the ingratitude and cruelty of his enemies. Says Dean 
Stanley, referring to the time when David captured and took up 
his abode in Keilah, the fortress of the Philistines, “ To no other 
situation can we equally well ascribe what may be almost called 
the Fortress Hymn of the Thirty-first Psalm, —‘ In thee, O Lord, 
do I put my trust. . . . For thou art my rock and my fortress ; 
therefore, for thy name’s sake, lead me and guide me.’’’ Several 
notable psalms are believed to have been composed and sung on 
the occasion when the sacred Ark, after its many wanderings, was 
brought in triumphal procession to its resting place on Mount Zion ; 
as, for instance, the Fifteenth, ‘“‘ Lord, who shall abide in thy taber- 
nacle ? who shall dwell in thy holy hill?” and the Twenty-fourth, 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof... . Lift up 
your head, O ye gates;”’ and the Sixty-eighth, ‘“* Let God arise, 
let his enemies be scattered.” It was when the royal bard had so 
terribly fallen in consequence of his guilty passion for Bathsheba 
and his murderous plot against Uriah, that, in the depths of his 
sorrow and agony, he wrote that best of all penitential psalms, the 
Fifty-first, “Have mercy upon me, 0 God, according to thy loving 
kindness.’’ Of course it cannot be said with absolute certainty 
that such psalms as we have alluded to and quoted from, invari- 
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ably refer to the precise events or circumstances with which they 
may thus be connected, not even though there may be found cap- 


tions to help us out in our effort to fix their origin. Yet in the 


case of a large number of these Davidic hymns, the correspon- 
dence between them and the recorded history which precedes 
them is reasonably satisfactory, and the study is one which in- 
vests the Psalter with an unwonted interest and is eminently re- 
warding. 

Some of the grandest songs or anthems of the early Christian 
Church were the growths of long periods of theological controversy 
and conflict, during which some of the parties into which believers 
were divided were contending mightily against their opponents 
for what they held to be the true faith. From the first germs 
these glorious old hymns and chants were gradually developed 
into something of their present form, new doctrinal expressions or 
phrases being added from time to time to what had been previously 
sung, as the progress of events seemed to require that a given 
truth or idea should be more distinctly emphasized, until the dom- 
inant belief of the Christian world found its fit and full expression. 
This was especially the history of the growth and formation of the 
Te Deum. But however it was originally intended to be a the- 
ological song and was once used as a battle-hymn of the early 
church, it is now rather a hymn, a song of the heart. The ages 
that have since elapsed have given it a more spiritual interpreta- 
tion. The same may be said of the Doxology, “ Glory to be to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” The earlier 
form of it was, “ Glory to the Father, through the Son, in the 
Holy Ghost.’’ But, as we are informed by Philostorgius, an ec- 
clesiastical historian of the fifth century, Flavian of Antioch, who 
was a bitter enemy of the Arians, changed the first form of the 
ascription into that which is now in use and thus made it effective 
as a means of dogmatic warfare. Yet it has lost not a little of 
the dogmatic spirit with which it was charged by Flavian and his 
party, and to many Unitarians the strain is now as dear as 
to ‘Trinitarians themselves. In the development of Trinitarian 
doctrine during those first centuries, many a genuine Unitarian 
hymn, expressive of the simple faith of the early church, was 
supplanted and lost, the more powerful party in its advancing 
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strength doing all that it could to suppress and destroy every 
vestige of what it deemed heresy, whether it expressed itself in 
song or otherwise. Each party availed itself as much as possible 
of the aid which music could give it and found it a potent ally. 
Much indeed might be written upon the subject. In every age of 
the Christian church, dogmas have been long perpetuated and 
have exercised a mighty influence upon the world, by thus getting 
themselves incorporated in the hymns which Christians were to 
sing. Who can tell what a service good Dr. Watts has thus ren- 
dered to Calvinism ? 

Arius, the more successfully to popularize his cause, wrote 
hymns for millers, mariners, and others. Ambrose of Milan did 
the same for the orthodox party, and confessed that his hymns, 
some of which were of exceeding merit, served greatly to advance 
the interests he espoused, while also it is to be remarked that they 
contributed largely to enrich the service of worship. The “ Vex- 
illa Regis ” of Venantius Fortunatus, beginning, as translated by 
Dr. Neale, — 


“The royal banners forward go,” 


has been called one of the “seven great hymns,’’ and was written 
about the year 580, A.D., for the dedication of a church at Poitiers, 
just after the reception of some relics. Bede, the Venerable, was 
accustomed to beguile his literary labors in the Monastery at Yar- 
row, day and night, by singing divine songs to his saxon harp, and 
a famous one which he himself composed was written in honor of 
the Holy Innocents : — 


“The hymn for conquering martyrs raise.” 


Bernard of Clugny says of his great hymn of three thousand 
lines, “ De Contemptu Mundi,” which is another of the “ seven,” 
and from which are taken the familiar and favorite lines, — 


“ Jerusalem the Golden,” 


that he could not have written it had he not received a special gift 
of inspiration. The celebrated “ Stabat Mater” came forth out 
of the sorrow-crushed heart of the Italian monk, Jacobus de Bene- 
dictis. One of the best translations of it has been given us by 
Major General John A. Dix, who performed the task while, as 
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Minister at France, he was surrounded with all the glitter and 
gayety of Paris life, even as he gave a not less fitting English 
dress to the awful “ Dies Irae” of Thomas of Celano, while he 
was at Fortress Monroe “ during the gloomiest period of a great 
and distracting war,” in the second year of the Rebellion. These 
two hymns also are included in the “ seven.”” The three remain- 
ing ones are the “ Mater Speciosa” of Jacobus de Benedictis, 
the “ Veni Sancte Spiritus’’ of Robert II., and the Alleluiatic 
Sequence of Godescalcus. 

Luther knew too well the power of song to allow the cause of 
the Reformation to lanquish to any degree from want of its aid. 
He wrote hymns himself, impressed into the same service all who 
could assist him, and made Germany ring with heart-stirring 
songs. One account says that his great battle-hymn, — 


“ A mighty Fortress is our God,” 


was composed by him while he was on his way to the Diet of 
Worms. The hymn which is in some of our collections, — 


“ Flung to the heedless winds,” 


is a part of a longer one, of a hundred lines, which Luther wrote 
when two young Christian monks were burned alive at Brussels. 

Paul Gerhard, for opinion’s sake, was obliged to seek refuge in 
a land of strangers. In his exile he arrived with his family, at 
night, at a little village inn, where his wife, overcome with an- 
guish, broke down under the weight of her affliction. The comfort 
which the husband sought to administer to her he put also into 
verse, and a part of the hymn which he thus composed we have in 
the well-known lines, beginning, — 


“ Give to the winds thy fears.” 


At Liibben, after having been deprived of three of his five chil- 
dren, who had died in their infancy, he saw a fourth snatched away 
and his wife sinking into a decline. From the stricken soul now 
gushed forth a tide of sacred song, sweeter and more precious 
than any that had poured itself from him before. Among the 
hymns he wrote under these repeated blows of affliction was the 


one, — 
“If God be on my side.” 
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Count Zinzendorf, the Moravian Apostle, wrote his — 


“Jesus, day by day 
Lead us on life’s way,” 


when he renounced political honors and cast his lot in with the for- 
tunes of the Brethren at Herrnhut. 

Protestant churches, accustomed to the English language, can 
hardly be said to have had a hymn-book, in the proper sense of 
the word, previous to the time of Dr. Watts. To him belongs the 
honor of first supplying the long-felt need. The origin of some of 
the many which he wrote is particularly interesting. The first 
he ever composed for church use, — 


“ Behold the glories of the Lamb,” 


he penned at the age of eighteen, when on a certain Sunday he 
complained to his father that the old hymns which had been so 
long sung were sadly lacking in good taste, and received in reply 
from the parent, “‘ Give us something better, young man.” We 
are told that it was the view from his parlor window of the river 


Itchen, with the Isle of Wight in the distance, and the lovely 
prospect on the other side of the stream, that suggested Canaan 
and the Jordan to his mind, and prompted the dear old hymn, — 


“There is a land of pure delight.” 


Among the five odes on “ Death and Heaven” which he sent to a 
friend who had been deeply bereaved, is the funeral hymn, — 


“ Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb.” 


There is another which had a very different origin. It appears that 
he had offered his hand and heart to the capricious, but accom- 
plished, Miss Elizabeth Singer, afterwards Mrs. Rowe. She, how- 
ever, rejected his suit, saying that she “‘ loved the jewel, but could 
not admire the casket.”” The lines, with which the disappointed 
poet sought to ease his mind by writing, seem to have a certain 
flavor of “ sour grapes,’’ it must be confessed : — 


“ How vain are all things here below ! 
How false, and yet how fair ! 
Each pleasure hath its poison too, 
And every sweet a snare.” 
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Most of the hymns by Dr. Doddridge, like those of many another 
poet-preacher, were written as an appropriate close to his sermons. 
Thus one of his discourses was upon “ the rest which remaineth,” 
and it was followed by — 


“Lord of the Sabbath, hear our vows.” 


Doddridge, as well as Watts and others of the best hymnists, 
found peculiar delight in writing songs for children. One of the 
grandest productions which this sainted bard has bequeathed to 
is “When on the verge of life I stand,” 

was the fitting expression of his joyous thought and feeling as he 
awoke from a remarkable dream in which his soul had seemed to be 
borne away into the spiritual world, and then to be conducted by 
an angel guide to its final happy abode, where it was permitted 
to view the Saviour and hear his word of acceptance and wel- 
come. 

Charles Wesley’s — 


“Lo! ona narrow neck of land, 
? Twixt two unbounded seas I stand,” 
> 


was written as the poet stood on Land’s End, which juts far out 
into the Atlantic on the coast of Cornwall, and which, washed by 
the ocean on either side and with scarcely foot-room beneath 
on which to stand, is highly suggestive of the solemn and awful 
thoughts with which this hymn is inspired. 

Wesley was accustomed to write hymns on every recurrence of 
his birthday. One of these is, — 


“Christ, whose glory fills the skies.” 


Just a year after he and his brother John were “ first brought 
into the enjoyment of Christian liberty,’’ he wrote a hymn of 
eighteen verses, from which we have the lines beginning, — 


“O for a thousand tongues to sing.” 


He composed various hymns for the laborers in the Newcastle 
Collieries, and it is thought that the imagery of the first verse of 


one of them, — 
“* See how great a flame aspires,” 
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was suggested by the large fires which were there kept burning 
during the night. 


The hymn, — 
“Come, Desire of Nations, come,” 
formed a part of a tract consisting of nineteen pieces, occasioned 


by the earthquake, March 8, 1750. When Wesley was forty 
years of age, he sang, — 


“ And have I measured half my days, 
And half my journey run?” 


Singularly enough, he died when he was eighty. He is said to 
have written more than seven thousand hymns, His songs gave 
a mighty impulse to the movement to which the two brothers de- 
voted their lives. John composed but few himself, though he has 
given us some favorite ones from the German. He was more con- 
cerned with the general administration and advocacy of the 
Methodist system, and left to Charles the work of furnishing 
hymns for the churches which they planted. 

John Newton, while preaching at Olney, prepared a hymn-book 
for use in his own congregation. This was the well-known “ Olney 
Collection.’’ It contains three hundred and forty-eight hymns, 
two hundred and eighty-six of which were written by Newton 
himself, and sixty-two by Cowper, who belonged to Newton’s parish 
and was urged to aid in the work as a relief to his mental distress. 
In this little book are to be found nearly all of the cherished 
songs of this distinguished pair of friends. There is many a one 
by Newton in which we can trace some of his former experiences, 
when, as a slave-trader and as a prodigal far away from home, he 
had plunged into every depth of vice and sin and seemed beyond 
the hope of recovery. Perhaps it was as he recalled the storms 
he had often encountered at sea and the terrors which then some- 
times affrighted him, while thus bent on his cruel errands, that he 
came to write, in his better estate, — 


“ T hear the tempest’s awful sound, 
I feel the vessel’s quick rebound ; 
And fear might now my bosom fill, 
But Jesus tells me, ‘ Peace, be still.’” 


On one occasion Newton was about to leave his friends for London 
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where he was to undergo a painful operation. He wrote them a 
“ parting hymn,’’ — 

“As the sun’s enlivening eye,” 
from which we have the lines which are so well known to us, — 


“For a season called to part.” 


One of Cowper’s Olney hymns, which is very familiar to us and 
which has all his characteristic pathos, — 


“‘ Oh, for a closer walk with God,” 


marks one of those strange and protracted periods of his life when 
he seemed to himself utterly bereft of light and peace. Out of 
that ever-returning gloom came others which are equally touching, 
as, for instance, — 
“ The billows swell, the winds are high,” 
and — 
“God of my life, to thee I call.” 


On one occasion when the dark cloud was again coming over him 
he thought it was God’s will that he should drown himself in a 
particular part of the river Ouse, and engaged a driver of a post- 
chaise to take him thither. But the driver lost his way and told 
the poet that the search was in vain, whereupon the two were 
obliged to return. Cowper re-entered his house, and immediately 
wrote the immortal hymn, — 


“God moves in a mysterious way.” 


This was the last hymn he wrote for his friend Newton’s Collec- 
tion. A Rev. Mr. Bull, of Newport, subsequently prevailed on 
the unhappy bard to translate from the French some of the spirit- 
ual songs of Madame Guyon, a large proportion of which she com- 
posed while she languished within the gloomy walls of the Bastile. 
T'wo of Cowper’s translations are, — 


‘“‘ The fountain in its source,” 
and, 
“ O thou by long experience tried,” 


the latter being part of a piece entitled, “‘ The soul that loves 
God finds him everywhere,” and written, it is likely, when, at the 
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age of thirty-four, she went from Paris, bent on evangelical work 
and not knowing what was to befall her, yet resolved to see God 
in all things. One account informs us that the last hymn ever 
written by Cowper was, — 


‘No voice divine the storm allayed,” 


but we would fain believe another statement which tells us that the 
closing lines of his life began, — 


“ To Jesus, the crown of my hope, 
My soul is in haste to be gone.” 


John Fawcett was a beloved minister at Wainsgate, but ac- 
cepted an invitation to succeed the celebrated Dr. Gill in London. 
He had got his household furniture packed into wagons and was 
about to start with his family, when his people came out and gath- 
ered around him and gave such proof of their affection and sorrow, 
that he was obliged to stay with them. This was the hymn he was 
moved to write on the occasion : — 


“ Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in grateful love.” 


Rev. Dr. John Ryland was the author of the child’s hymn, — 


“ Lord, teach a little child to pray,” 


having composed it for the little daughter of Rev. Andrew Fuller 
during her severe illness. It was written at the request of the 
father, and was often read to the sick one, previous to her depar- 
ture in the seventh year of her age. 

Heber’s popular missionary hymn, — 


“ From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 


was written while he was at Hodnet, to be sung by his own people 
in connection with a sermon which he preached to them on their 
obligations to the heathen world. His own subsequent life showed 
that his song was indeed from the very heart. 

Montgomery drifts away from the Moravian communion, and in 
his restless, roving life, sings mournfully, — 


“ O, where shall rest be found ?” 


At length he wishes to return to the Brethren, who extend to the 
5 
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unhappy wanderer a loving welcome. Again he sings penitently, 
but more peacefully, — 


“ People of the living God, 
I have sought the world around, 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 
Peace and comfort nowhere found: 
Now to you my spirit turns — 
Turns a fugitive unblest ; 
Brethren, where your altar burns, 
O receive me into rest.” 


The death of his excellent brother Ignatius prompted the hymn, — 
“ Father, thy will, not mine, be done; 


So prayed on earth thy suffering Son.” 
Another, — 


“Go to the grave in all thy glorious prime,” 


was occasioned by the death of the eloquent, learned, and pious 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Rev. John 
Owen; and, — 

“‘ Servant of God, well done,” 


by the decease of the venerable and beloved Christian minister, 
and follower of Wesley, Rev. Thomas Taylor. 
It was amidst his failing strength that Montgomery wrote, — 


“ Forever with the Lord.” 


At the close of his life he said to a friend, ‘* All my hymns em- 
body some portions of the history of the joys or sorrows, the hopes 
and the fears, of this poor heart.” 

Thomas Moore’s fine hymn, — 


“ When marshalled on the nightly plain,” 
contains a record of his progress from skepticism to faith. 
Mrs. Hemans’ solemn hymn, — 
“ Lowly and solemn be,” 


is a part of a dirge of nine stanzas, given at the close of a poem 
in blank verse, entitled, ‘‘ The Funeral Day of Sir Walter Scott.” 

Henry Francis Lyte wrote his beautiful and universally admired 
song, — 
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immediately after he preached his last sermon to his people and 
just before he journeyed for his health to the continent, where, at 
Nice, he laid down his life. 

John Henry Newman, while on a voyage in the Mediterranean 
in 1833, was overtaken by a severe fit of sickness, and at the 
same time was passing through a deep religious experience and 
was watching with intense interest the new movement which was 
then going on among the churches at home. Thence came to us 
his lovely hymn, — 

“ Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom.” 

Rev. Dr. W. Croswell wrote, — 


“Lord, lead the way the Saviour went,” 


for an annual meeting of the Howard Benevolent Society, of 
Boston. 


Mrs. Phoebe H. Brown, who died some years since at the West, 
was found fault with by one of her neighbors because she was 


fond of retiring to some shady retreat for meditation and study. 
Her answer took the form of verse : — 


“T love to steal a while away.” 


“Stand up for Jesus!” was the dying counsel of Rev. Dudley 
A. Tyng to his brethren in the ministry. Rev. George Duffield 
caught the spirit of the injunction and voiced it again in a hymn 
which was sung after a sermon which he preached on the Sunday 
following the lamented clergyman’s death, — 


“Stand up! Stand up for Jesus.” 


A very fine communion hymn which has found its way into 
some of the collections is, — 


“ A holy air is breathing round, 
A savor from above.” 


It was written many years ago by Rev. A. A. Livermore, 
President of the Meadville Theological School, after having 
attended an administration of the Lord’s Supper, at which 
Dr. James Walker, who officiated, very impressively dwelt 
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upon the commemoration of the rite as a spirit, a presence, a 
fragrance. 

And Thomas H. Gill, whose wonderfully original, ardent and 
pious effusions, instinct with the most earnest faith and love, and 
marked by a peculiar lyrical power and unusual richness of ex- 
pression and rapturousness of feeling, are, we are glad to see, col- 
lected and published in a volume, entitled, “ The Golden Chain of 
Praise,” — says that all these hymns which he has composed have 
grown out of and illustrate his whole onward Christian experience, 
from the time when he wrote the first of them, which is, we may 
add, the opening one in Hedge and Huntington’s collection : — 


“ How, Lord, shall vows of ours be sweet?” 


We have adduced these numerous instances the better to show 
how varied are the experiences, circumstances and occasions, 
which have given rise to the hymns we are accustomed to sing, and 
how much of personal history lies back of what we so often list- 
lessly or mechanically read or repeat in the service of the sanc- 
tuary. Every book of sacred song, compiled from many authors, 
has a strange and most affecting story to unfold to us of souls that 
have sinned and suffered; that have passed through the deep 
vales of repentance and self-abasement, or been oppressed with 
the burdens of bereavement and misfortune; that have struggled 
with doubts and fears, with foes within and foes without,— but that 
yet have won at last the victory and entered into the peace eter- 
nal; souls that have walked with God, delighted to commune with 
him in nature, to worship him in the temple, to serve him in the 
great work of life and to aspire to his moral perfection; souls that 
have abounded in faith, hope and charity. Their voices reach us 
from ocean wastes and distant lands, from royal thrones and 
gloomy dungeons, from the silent retreats and the broad theatres 
of action. How many a flinty or flowery path which men have 
trod, how many a scene of exile and wandering or of bounty and 
festive cheer, how many a bed of sickness and pain, yet of trust 
and joy, has breathed forth for us divinest melody! In how many 
a noble paraphrase or beautiful versification of the Psalms, we 
still think and feel, sorrow or rejoice with the great Hebrew poet! 
With how many cherished hymnists, studious of the sacred 
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Word, do we enter into living communion and sympathy, as they 
open to us anew the Scriptures and interpret for us afresh its 
teachings, as when Sarah Flower Adams from the story of Jacob’s 
Ladder sings her “ Nearer, my God, to Thee;’’ John Pierpont 
his **O Thou to whom in ancient time,’’ from the conversation of 
Jesus with the woman of Samaria; Josiah Conder his “ Day by 
day the manna fell,’ from the account of the miraculous supply 
to the Israelites on the desert; and Charlotte Elliott her “* My 
God and Father, while I stray,’’ from the Saviour’s words, ‘* Thy 
will be done!’’ The Book of Books, from beginning to end, in 
all its instructions, incidents, narratives, histories, types and em- 
blems, has prompted and inspired countless liymns, from which a 
Bible in verse might well be compiled as a fit accompaniment and 
commentary of the divine original. In the souls of all genuine 
bards there has been, to be sure, a deeper inspiration than any 
passing event or outward condition could supply, and the thought 
and sentiments which they express overleap all narrow limitations - 
of time and space. Yet their productions, however glorious 
the truth or sweet the song, have a profounder interest and a 
richer ministry for us, as we study them in connection with their 
early formation and learn how and wherefore they came to be. 


A. P. Putnam. ' 












NUMBER. 


Numer is not, like space and time, matter and spirit, an inte- 
gral part of the Universe, nor is it a necessary attribute of either 
of these. Space and time are without parts or limits, and are, in 
themselves, so diverse that they would not suggest even the idea 
of duality. Thus also amorphous matter suggests no number. 
Number is an impress of thought, it is a pure creation of Spirit ; 
and its constant suggestion in the forms and periods of nature, is 
a clear demonstration that nature is the work of an Intellect which 
controls both space and time in thought. The human intellect 
early learns number from the text-book of outward nature; and 
delights in tracing, further than nature goes, the laws of number. 

From the great usefulness of this earliest abstract science, and 
from the fascination of its pursuit, arithmetic has, in modern 
schools, been allowed to usurp the place of geometry; and the 
pupil has been taught to reason upon abstract numbers before he 
has learned to conceive clearly imaginary forms. From the same 
fascinating powér, number has sometimes, in the minds of great 
men, like Pythagoras, been allowed to occupy a disproportionate 
share of attention; as though number included all proportion and 
beauty: Even the Hebrews, with all their clearer light of truth, 
appear to attach a mysterious power to number. 

There is a power in number. When our human thought at- 
tempts the survey of space and time, and would subdue these 
realms to obedience under our intellect, we find ourselves com- 
pelled, before we can attain any precision in our forms, to intro- 
duce number. ‘The reason can deal, to some extent, with con- 
tinuous quantity, moving under continuous law, and not in the 
proportion of numbers. But the imagination cannot take,a step 
with any clearness, much less can the hand build with any satis- 
faction, without referring quantities to a unit of quantity, to which 
the ratio shall be that of two numbers to each other. And of 
course our finite intellects handle with most ease the smaller num- 
bers; so that these become to us the most important; and there is 
not a number under ten which has not some strong associations 
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with it in the human mind, which give it a kind of sanctity. 
These mystic charms cluster especially around the odd numbers 
three, five, seven, and nine; which seem to have an individuality ; 
the first-named three being primes, while four is but two twos; 
and six, two threes; and these charms were felt in the earliest 
ages of human history. 

But nature also loves these numbers; and they are illustrated, 
even to the untaught mind, by many phenomena; organic beings 
possess a unity, which is absolute ; the sexes, of both plants and 
animals, give us duality; the powers within, and those above, sug- 
gest the threefold division ; the points of the compass, the limbs of 
mammals, give us the number four; the fingers of the hand, five, 
and so on. And the increasing knowledge of the physical world, 
in our nineteenth century, brings us increasing proof that God, 
who planned heaven and earth, was‘ acquainted with numbers ; 
made all things in number, weight, and measure; and adopted 
the smaller numbers, either out of preference for them, or in 
condescension to the minds of his children, whom he has placed 
here for their preparatory education. 

Chemistry is a science of this century, and it teaches us that, 
from the beginning, the numbers two and three have been domi 
nant powers in the Universe. Simple unites with simple to form 
a couple, a compound. This couple rarely takes a third element 
to form a triplet. The couplets and triplets unite again in com- 
pound couplets, and thus the innumerable variety of substances 
is built up under the simplest possible combinations of number. 
Follow these substances through all their various modes of mo- 
tion and action; in their weights, in their attractions, their gas- 
eous condition, their volume, their specific heat, their color at a 
high temperature ; and they are found still to be bound together 
by simple laws of arithmetical proportion. 

Consider also the law of extreme and mean ratio, as exhibited in 
the leaves of plants. In itself the law transcends the power of 
number, and had the plants fulfilled it with absolute accuracy, it 
might have been, even yet, hidden from the mathematician’s eye. 
But the plants give it to us only by approximations; approxima- 
tions which demonstratg that the exact law was known to the 
Builder of the plant, and is by him revealed to the mathemati- — 
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cian; but which give to the unlearned the simpler conception of 
the first four prime numbers; in the beautiful varieties of leaves 
opposite, and leaves ternate, five pointed and seven pointed stars. 

The laws of musical harmony are especially to be noted. When 
the waves of the air are perceived only as continuous musical 
tones, and the individual vibrations are not at all recognized, why 
should the ratio of four to five give us pleasure, and that of eight 
to eleven give us none? What process of education in our ances- 
try, what association of ideas, renders the effect of the one com- 
bination harmonious, of the other discordant? Any attempt to 
explain it will but strengthen the conclusion, that to the Builder 
of the ear the laws of number were known, and that the ear was 
constructed with reference to them. 

The harmonies of light and heat are not sufficiently well under- 
stood to make the argument here so apparent. Yet there is, 
doubtless, in these departments also, an adaptation of the human 
sense to the perception of effects arising from simple numerical 
proportions in the frequency of vibrations. In the matter of 
geometric form, while the value of proportion has been felt by all 
artists, and all architects, the value of numbers in the proportions 
has not been universally conceded, nor its place assigned. Yet 
I have by experiments, upon unprejudiced persons of good taste, 
strengthened greatly my inclination to accept Hay’s law, — that 
angles, real or potential, are the essential elements of geometric 
beauty; and are beautiful in proportion to the numerical sim- 
plicity of their ratio to the right angle. 

With these manifest indications that the divine thought, the 
ideals of the creation, include number as an essential element, we 
may well understand the enthusiasm of early thinkers over the 
properties of the smaller numbers. The sacredness of the num- 
ber three has been made especially prominent in Christendom. 
The four elements of the ancients, and Erigena’s fourfold division 
of nature, show the power of the points of the compass to impress 
their number on the human mind. The five digits of the hand, 
and the prevalence of fivefold divisions in the floral kingdom, give 
us the five-pointed star with its symbolism; point up, for manhood 
and virtue; point down, for beastliness gnd sin. The lily tribe 
gives us the six-pointed star; and six, a perfect number, in which 
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the sum of the factors equals the product, is fitting as a symbol of 
the descent of the divine into the human trinity, the indwelling of 
God in man; the Perfect perfecting his child. The seven notes 
of the diatonic scale, the seven distinct colors, and other natural 
examples, fall in with the seven days of the week, the quartering 
of the moon’s period. Jew and Gentile alike have hallowed the 
number seven, and no other number occurs so frequently with 
sacred associations in Jewish and Christian literature. Higher 
primes than seven do not enter much into our human thought, nor 
appear to be embodied distinctly in any part of creation known to 
us. The weeks in the year are four times thirteen; that is, there 
are about thirteen moons in the year; the only example I re- 
member of a prime number above seven prominently suggested 
by nature. The nine muses, the ten numerals, the twelve months, 
and twelve apostles are numbers not prime. 

Music, painting, the coloring of nature and art; architecture, 
sculpture, drawing, the beauty of proportion and form; how large 
a portion of our earthly pleasure and spiritual culture depends 
on these ; and these draw their charm in some mysterious way 
from the numbers two, three, five, seven. The number of prime 
numbers is unlimited ; and since the first four give us, in the har- 
mony of tones and colors, and in the proportions of form, such 
varied sources of high pleasure, such potent modes of spiritual ex- 
pression, we may reverently hope, that in the immortal life, the 
same Beneficent Power which makes two, three, five, and seven» 
thus minister to our joys below, will open to us more of the infinite 
treasures which lie hidden in the boundless fields beyond. 


Tuomas Hii. 





Dr. Bartol’s Discourses. 


DR. BARTOL’S DISCOURSES.* 


DvRING a visit to our army in the time of the rebellion, as we 
were returning one afternoon to a fortified post we encountered 
the net-work of obstacles which had been skillfully arranged 
around it to check a hostile approach. Telegraph wires were 
stretched along the bushes so as to trip the invader, and other 
similar contrivances had been ingeniously devised, so that although 
it was growing late and we were somewhat in haste, we found 
after stumbling a few times, that the speediest course was to go 
very cautiously, taking heed of every stake and wire and ditch 
that came in our way. We have experienced something of the 
same sensation, as with very little time before us we undertook 
to go hurriedly through this volume in order to prepare a notice of 
it for the previous number of this Review. After having been 
tripped up or made to lose our way a dozen times in as many 
pages by the subtleties of fancy and obscurities of style and in- 
tricacies of argument, we found that the only way was to dismiss 
our feeling of haste and give ourselves up patiently to the perusal ; 
to put ourselves into sympathy with the author’s mood, and with- 
out thinking chiefly of the end of the argument to get from each 
sentence its own meaning and suggestion. 

Fortunately the book rewards such patient reading, and there 
are some who will at once become fascinated by these very peculi- 
arities, but we fear that in this hurrying age some may be led to 
lay down the volume before they have realized the treasures of 
thought and sentiment it contains. 

This individuality of style, which thus at the outset challenges 
our attention, is so marked a characteristic of the author that we 
cannot forbear considering it in any review of his writings. There 
are some writers who use language so simple that we hardly give 
heed to the words, which are only the clear, transparent medium 
of the thought or information they convey. There are others, 
and Dr. Bartol is one of them, with whom the form of*expression 


* The Rising Faith. By C. A. Bartol. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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is as important a feature as the gestures and tones of an impas- 
sioned orator are to his spoken words. We have no reason to set 
either class of writers as a model over against the other. There is 
no absolute standard of style, but language is so flexible that it can 
adapt itself to the humor and genius of every one who uses it. We 
should grow weary of a uniformity of style even if it were as pure as 
that of Addison. And how we should be surfeited if all our books 
were modelled on Macaulay. We like to have our Fra Angelicos 
set in a frame which would not be suited to a Rubens or a Rosa 
Bonheur. And so in that certain quaintness which characterizes 
Dr. Bartol’s writing we recognize a charm which fits well the rich- 
ness of his fancy; and if sometimes we are compelled to stop 
and wrest the meaning from the half-riddles which the pithy sen- 
tences contain, there is a kind of added enjoyment in the morsels 
of thought we thus receive — just as children, when we give them 
nuts, relish most the bits of sweet kernel they have to pick out 
from the half-cracked shell by dint of tooth and pin. 

Having thus made the amplest allowance for the author’s liberty 
in the use of language, we shall not be misunderstood in the ear- 
nest expression of regret at some faults of style in Dr. Bartol for 
which we find no warrant. When he repeatedly and needlessly 
transgresses the rules of composition — turning subject and pred- 
icate end for end, introducing Latin constructions and German 
constructions and constructions of his own — he not only mars his 
book, but he does to literature a seridus harm. The language of 
a people is one of the most precious portions of its inheritance, and 
every one who publishes a book has an obligation to respect it. 
The excellence of a writer, so far from giving him impunity 
in this regard, only increases his responsibility, because he in- 
spires admiring imitators who are very apt to fancy they resemble 
him in genius when they are only copying his eccentricities. 

We have always been the more troubled by this fault of style 
in Dr. Bartol, because to one not acquainted with his character 
and life, it might convey the impression of affectation, and this 
is so opposite to his nature that, in turning now from this outside 
criticism to consider more fully the intrinsic qualities of the volume 
before us, we note first of all a rare simplicity and sincerity. 

“‘ Sincerity ’’ is the title of one of the chapters, and there is no 
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one of them in which he more evidently writes out of the fulness 
of his heart. He begins by saying that if the notion of the Devil 
is to be kept to designate anything, “ he is simply insincerity. 
He is a lawyer making the worse appear the better reason, a 
swindler in trade, quack doctor, a minister saying one thing in his 
study and another in his desk.’’ In analysing the quality he has 


especial eye to the dangers to which he and his own profession are 
particularly exposed : — 


“Many men who could never commit theft or adultery have uncon- 
scientious minds. .. . From the muddle of amiability to all opinions 
called liberality, with its monstrous cant, 0 matter what a man thinks 
if he lives right, will never come the sincerity like honey squeezed from 
the comb with no atom of wax to mar the sweetness or stain the hue.” 


He demands sincerity no matter how unpleasant the truth may 
be: — 


“Who can make the truth pleasant toa knave? Certain substances 
soft as oil to the sound skin, cauterise disease. Truth is a flame that 
burns the proud flesh. For the fine work in the crucible or at the forge 
there must be heat. Howcan a reformer be other than hot to an op- 
pressor, rumseller, woman wronger, man that steals a railroad, or that 


wants to stealachurch? Christ’s predicated baptism was fre as well as 
air.” 


He demands sincerity, too, no matter what it costs — and what- 
ever sentiment may stand in its way : — 


“ The clergyman is not sincere who holds forth authority he does not 
feel. One says all his instincts revolt from everlasting punishment, but 
Christ taught it and he must. I say to him. ‘ You do not believe and can- 
not honestly teach what your inmost sense recoils from. What is faith 
but interior persuasion and assent ?’” 


Yet he equally sees the possibility of making sincerity a hobby 
and giving the credit of it to what is only its counterfeit : — 


“ Blurting out the spite, which is disturbance within and around, some 
piece of male or female humanity may ca// being sincere. The general 
jail-delivery of every crude notion of a foul imagination, like ‘ Vulcan’s 
Stithy,’ is not sincerity more than some people’s atmosphere is the odor 
of sanctity. Stout assertion of a borrowed opinion is not sincerity more 
than paste is gem. We have in Boston a class of persons over-culti- 
vated with excess of book, conversation, and society, pouring out affected 
convictions with loquacity as loud as the run from puncheons of adul- 
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terated wines. Their minds are palimpsests where one writing obscures 
another, or like the canvass of which Sir Joshua Reynolds said, ‘ There 
are seventeen pictures underneath this, some better and some worse.’” 
* “Sincerity is more than veracity, or the exact squating of our 
statement with the fact. It is such presence of reality and truth in the 
mind, that whatever we do or say is a piece of nature, utterance of spirit 


and token of God.” 

He evidently tries to keep himself to the high standard which 
he thus displays. No personal theory or prejudice or fear of in- 
consistency prevents him from saying on every point what seems 
at the moment to be true. This gives to his arguments an added 
force. We find ourselves very often in serious disagreement with 
him, especially on questions in theology. But we never fail to 
listen to his words as to the genuine utterances of a profound and 
earnest thinker, and so we are led to review with care the grounds 
of our own convictions and try to eome at the reconciling truth 
behind which can perhaps make such differences accord. More- 
over his frequent rejection of commonly accepted beliefs does not 
make him rank among the destructive writers of our time. On 
the contrary he shows a glad confidence in the realities of spirit- 
ual things, and a reverent, loving acceptance of religious truths 
which is only the more helpful because of the plain-spoken sincer- 
ity with which he denies what he cannot honestly believe. Of 
this we shall presently offer illustrations, but we wish first to say 
that this consciousness of a prevalent habit of insincerity in the 
world does not make him cynical or unjust. His hopeful con- 
fidence in human nature never deserts him, even though no eye 
was ever more keen to mark defects and no pen ever more like a 
sharp sword to assail the wrong. He unmasks without mercy the 
tricks in business, and flames with fiery indignation against the 
enormous prevalence of corruption, yet he says, “ But though de- 
ceived a thousand times, we must confide! Credit in business is 
a necessity, and can be destroyed by no whirlwinds of disaster or 
number of cheats.’’ . . . “The multitude of the faithful makes 
us not ashamed of our race. How many a picture of fidelity, ris- 
ing to the sublime, is not alone the glory of earth, but our best 
proof and prediction of immortality !’’ 

Perhaps the greatest power of Dr. Bartol as a writer lies in the 
aptness of illastration with which the argument is sometimes en- 
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forced. We say sometimes ; because occasionally the bearing of 
the illustration is not obvious, and not infrequently the point is ac- 
tually weakened by an unnecessary profusion of analogies and 
metaphors which cannot be logically urged as supports to the 
argument, and which serve to distract the thought. 

The illustrations are taken from all departments of knowledge 
and experience. Nothing is to him common or unclean. As the 
true man of science enters with as much eagerness into the study 
of a worm or leaf as of the stars, recognizing all alike as parts of 
the same great universe, so our author, with hardly any con- 
sciousness of a contrast, brings in, side by side, illustrations drawn 
from the highest realms of intellectual discovery, and those from 
the homeliest details of common life. 

And, by the way, we have admired nothing in his writings more 
than the qualities of heart which are discoverable in his use of 
these pictures of simple life. The brilliancy of his intellect never 
overmasters the tenderness and genuineness of his affections. 
And though he sometimes in his speculations soars so high that it 
is hard to follow him, he never goes beyond the reach of human 
sympathy, and is brought down from his most transcendental 
flights by some homely suggestion of love or duty, or some mani- 
festation of kindly affection, — as we have seen a skillful sports- 
man, by a well-imitated cry, call down a bird from a height where 
it seemed but a speck in the sky. 

Thus, in the midst of his chapter on “ Ideas” some train of as- 
sociation suggests to him an incident of a policeman sent to arrest 
a man who had stolen some meat from a stall, and who finding the 
man giving it to his hungry children, and these devouring it raw, 
went and reported it to the butcher, and he sent him instantly 
back with a basket of meat and money to buy fuel to cook it. 
Dr. Bartol tells the incident and adds, “In the mist that came 
over my eyes I read no more in the newspaper that day! ”’ 

This freshness and tenderness of sympathy with human life and 
experience is an important element in the work and writing of our 
author. It keeps him from following the bent of his intellectual 
tastes which would: keep him in the region of speculation, and 
compels him to give some of his best strength to the consideration 
of the practical questions which affect the welfare gf man and of 
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society. Accordingly there are few preachers who are more sure 
to treat from the pulpit every topic, political, social, or industrial, 
that happens at the moment to be agitating the public mind; and 
he brings to the discussion such a wealth of fancy and argument 
and illustration that his words have much influence, and, as they 


are usually reported in the daily prints, the influence goes far be- 
yond the limits of his own congregation. 


The present volume contains several chapters that illustrate his 
method of treating these practical subjects. We quote as a speci- 
men an extract from the chapter on “ Sex,” in which he deals thus 
vigorously with some of the notions of our day : — 


“What way out of domestic trouble? Is it to strike at the family? 
But that is the block or brick out of which the fabric is built. . . . Wed- 
lock is the foundation, church and state the second and third stories of 
the building. ... The plea of o more Jove is confession of crime. 
Love is duty, not inability or fate. With it we can get along with any 
mortal, nor could we live with angels discarding its bonds. The illusion 
is not choice of the wrong person, but the supposition of magic in any 
person to hold another without conscience by fealty of the fading flesh, 
But infinite selfishness revolts at discovering that the universe is not 
made to minister by some eternal decree to its delight, anda match made 
in heaven for its acme and crown. ‘I think she will make me happy!’ 
If that be your design in the relation, be sure very long she will not! If 
we abolish marriage for its disappointments or even its corruptions, why 
not annul society, government, the church for the same reason?” ... 

“ The attempt to destroy marriage is, in the guise of freedom, a doc- 


trine of individualism, reduced to absurdity, gone mad, and run into the 
ground.” 


In the chapter on “ Teaching” he says: — 


“Give your children a cheerful religion. Teach them God is love ; 
but not that they are perfect, or began as accomplished saints... . I 
know a little boy who rules the house with a rod of iron. Father, 
mother, grandmother, as well as cook and waiters, are his tools. Queen 
Victoria or the new Emperor William, dreaming to exercise such tyranny, 
would not be endured for a moment in parliament or camp. The mon- 
arch of all he surveys is who but this fellow that has what he wants ? 
He takes what he wishes, and breaks what he can lay his hands on. He 
is told to his face how beautiful he is; and when he refuses to greet a 
visitor, and shuns and turns away with scorn, his father says, ‘I am 
treated just the same ; half the time he won’t have anything to do with 
me.’ This is the idol of the family, bowed down to and worshipped, — 4 
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little God, O false devotees, that has your heart and honor more than the 
Great One. How long before he will be a true child! How far is his 
youth before him! What trouble by such unwise indulgences is laid up 
in store for him; and how the needful discipline, now withheld, will 


come sharper in many a curb from his fellow creatures, and in provi- 
dential pain.” 


But it is as a thinker and seer in the region of high spiritual and 
intellectual thought that Dr. Bartol chiefly commands our atten- 
tion, and our grateful recognition. The rapt ecstasy of his vision 
never divorces itself from his intellectual sincerity, and, however 
we may at times fail to accord with him, we feel ourselves lifted 
up, and put into communication with thought and feelings by 
which our natures are quickened and our minds enlarged. 

We have no space to quote at any length passages which illus- 
trate this, and indeed separate quotations would be hardly a fair 
method of showing what can only be appreciated by a careful 
perusal of many of the chapters in this and his previous volumes. 

We desire however before we close to illustrate what we have 
already indicated in regard to the positive and affirmative ten- 
dency of his thought. His intense and earnest championship of 
freedom — and his intolerance of cant and insincerity in religion 
have sometimes arrayed him so stoutly against the frequent tyr- 
anny of sects and creeds that some have interpreted his position 
as one of antagonism to the common principles of Christian belief. 
We had marked for quotation many passages to show how pro- 
found and reverent and real is his religious faith — and his words 
are of the more value because of his utter aversion to a pre- 
tence of believing what one does not clearly and distinctly believe. 
Our space will permit us only to quote one or two passages. 

In the chapter on “ Personality ’’ he writes : — 


“Who are these scientists that insist we have no right to a persuasion 
which we cannot deduce from what they observe? If I have a sentiment 
which old scriptures, mystic sentences, and noble characters feel, I shall 
not before any of their investigations ground arms, but carry them my 
own way. I should tell Tyndall of ‘the light that never was on land or 
sea,’ and Humboldt, when he talks of being an insect crawling on the 
earth, that he reminds me of the grovelling verse in the hymn — 


* What worthless worms are we!’ 


“The superstition of the student matches that of the priest. Under- 
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standing will never rule out intuition, nor self-sacrifice defer to calcula- 
tion.” 


Elsewhere he writes : — 


“ Repose in the Power that made us and attracts us to its centre like 
the sun ‘is the conclusion of the whole matter. A young babe was 
brought and put into my arms. It lay very quietly there; but, as I ob- 
served, it turned its eyes to rest on its mother with infinite content. In 
those restful eyes, in which the mother too found her rest, I saw an 
image of the whole relation, human and divine. We turn our eyes to 
our Father ; he turns his to us; and in the meeting, parental and filial, 
the universe has its poise: and this living rest in the one inspires a 
temper none can despise, a grace whose charm it is vain to resist.” 

“ That able English logician, John Stuart Mill, just deceased, amid the 
chorus of his disciples’ praise, professed himself not an idealist, but utili- 
tarian, judging all things, not from instinct or intuition, or any under- 
stood religion, —the word being odious to him,— but by the the con- 
sequences. ... But by his doctrine of expediency was he blessed? 
There is no picture more pathetic than his haunting, on the French bor- 
ders, at Avignon, the tomb of the woman he wedded and worshipped, in- 
consolable, unable to lift his eyes to any heaven she had gone to, or to 
own any Infinite Spirit from whom she had come, nothing but a cinder 
of humanity left. I would rather be the humblest believer in an all-wise 
derivation and a celestial destiny than, with such a desolated soul, the 
writer of the ‘ Political Economy’ and ‘ System of Logic’ in this absence 
of faith.” ... 

“ Christianity creates not, but typifies and illustrates the ideal, old as 
the creation in the soul ; and as Christian in these last days has in some 
quarters come to be a sign of narrowness, a term of reproach, it may be 
worth while to remember, whatever triumphs of new revelation the future 
may have in store, — rich and abundant may they be! —no religion has 
yet succeeded like it in embodying the principle of loving self-renunciation 
in the common mind. Grant the idolatry and superstition in some of its 
manifestations ; but let me be a superstitious idolater, if there is but this 
alternative, instead of an atheist, materialist, unbeliever, or Sadducee, 
even of the nineteenth century, with no advantage, that I can perceive, 
over one in the first.” 


CHARLES LOWE. 
7 
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HOW TO KINDLE THE FIRE. 
A SERMON ABOUT THE CHILDREN. BY A. D. MAYO. 


“Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth!” JAMEs iii. 5. 


I sHALL try to tell you this morning, how I first learned to 
kindle a fire. Then, how from that experience, I learned to kindle 
in the home, the church, the state, that fire of true, sweet and 
holy living which shall light and warm our human life with a glow 
that makes our heaven begin long before we leave this, God’s 
beautiful earth. And I ask you to hear me in behalf of the little 
children whom Jesus Christ took in his arms and blessed, saying, 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

When I was a boy I lived in the country and my father kept a 
store. My little chamber was right over the store. One Sunday 
evening, when I was ten years old, my father said, “ To-morrow 
morning, my son, you must get up at six o’clock and build the 
great fire in the store ; that’s your business, now, every morning.” 

“ But, father, I never built a fire in my life.” 

*¢ Very well, boy, you must learn now. Good-night!’’ 

As the clock struck six I crept down the dark stair-case, and 
on a cold Feburary morning made my first essay at kindling a fire. 

A huge bex, filled with logs, shavings, bark, and little sticks 
stood beside the deep fire-place with its sheet-iron cap and massive 
andirons. With a small boy’s contempt of small things, I left the 
little sticks and landed a great birch log, shaggy with white bark, 
on the andirons, stuffed in an armfull of shavings, struck my 
match, and — lo! a blaze that kindled up the whole interior of 
the grim old store to a magical brilliancy, making the calicoes on 
the shelves cloth of gold, and the row of tin kettles that hung 
away off in the corner, vessels of silver. Exulting in my success, 
I went to my work in the back store, and returned, in ten minutes, 
to behold — one black, unsightly birch log, with its bark singed off, 
smouldering into darkness. 

Childhood is not easily daunted. I lighted two or three smaller 
split and round sticks, placed them by the side of the king log and 
again fired off my shavings. Once more the old scythe, away in 
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the hard-ware corner, shot forth like a golden sword, and the 
brass buttons upon the shelves danced in the ruddy flame, like 
maiden’s eyes. Once more, I rejoiced and returned to my morn- 
ings gymnastics of the store broom. Once more, I somewhat 
timorously crept back and saw a tiny flame hovering over the split 
sticks, ere it leaped away into a second darkness. 

Just then, my father came in. ‘“ Well, my son, have you made 
us a good fire this cold morning?’’ A curly-pated, sooty, half 
crying youngster, in silence hanging down his head, was the only 
response. ‘* Why, my little boy, what’s this!’’ “Oh, father, I 
can’t make a fire! ’? —‘* Why nothing is easier. Bring me those 
little sticks.”” Then he pushed back the great log to the chimney, 
disposed the split logs at equal distances towards the front, and 
over them laid, crosswise, a dozen little splinters, increasing in 
size till the pile was crowned with a handsome slab; then touched 
off the shavings beneath, and said, “ Now to breakfast!”’ When 
we returned the old store glowed again with the warmth and radi-, 
ance of a roaring fire. 

‘“* Now, my son,’ — said father, “ look at this, and always re- 
member to put the little sticks at the bottom when you want to kin- 
dle a fire.” 

That old winter morning’s blaze shot a great light along my 
pathway of life. As I grew up, it became to me, like the burn- 
ing bush, in the Bible, a sanctuary from which the Almighty God 
himself revealed a mighty truth. And the revelation was this : 
that when the fire of God’s love flashes down from heaven to re- 
generate the sons of men, it always kindles first the little chil- 
dren ; then ingites the youth, then assaults the great and stubborn 
logs of sodden worldliness andsin. And no man, yea, no angel from 
heaven can illuminate this cold, dark planet with divine life who 
does not begin with these little sticks ; these little children, whom 
the people that offer us genteel board call “ incumbrances,”’ 
against whose coming so many fathers and mothers remonstrate in 
their souls; but on whose right disposition and development all 
human civilization depends; yea, to the eye of Jesus, these little 
splinters of humanity are seen to be the adamantine pillars of the 
kindgom of heaven. 


When you build your new house, or begin your wedded life, 
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remember the little sticks; for the children are the soul of the 
family, and whoever forgets them has made the first grand mistake 
in the home. There are houses which are reared in marble and 
bronze and crystal to please the whim of a proud father or an 
ambitious mother or daughter. But how vain the effort to adjust 
the home to the selfish pride of one adult member of the family. 
For a time a big flash and roar of fashionable gaiety glares upon 
the crowd, — then a pile of black, burnt out embers lying listless 
and cold and disgusted on the hearth. 

A Christian family can be built up only when the children are 
the centre of all its arrangements. The home is lighted and 
warmed only when the “ little sticks’ are first of all kindled with 
divine human love which shall leap up and seize on that above 
them ; as the tender flame springs from story to story in the piled 
up wood, till all is a palace of fire. 

Before you determine your style of living or the plan of your 
new house, ask each other,—‘‘ What is best for our children; 
where ought we to live for them; how can they be educated and 
moulded best into Christian youth; what company at my table, in 
my parlors, at my church, in my public affairs, is safe for them?” 
When the candle of God is first lighted in your home by the com- 
ing of your first child ; that quenchless flame which must grow in 
your hearts through eternity ; ask yourself: ‘“* What kind of home 
is best for this little one? If anybody is to be thrust into a 
corner shall it be the baby, or ourselves? If either is to be ex- 
posed to harmful influence, shall it be this sensitive creature, on 
whom every sight and sound and odor tells, or ourselves ?”’ 

Can I congratulate that family which, in the pursuit of society, 
pleasure, power, has placed its little ones in a hot-bed of tempta- 
tion? When I behold these portentous phenomena of youthful 
precocity in disorder and sin, at which we jest as “‘ Young Amer- 
ica,’ I weep and pray God to come in and teach us the meaning 
of home. ‘ 

Oh, my brother, my sister, in whose heart God has lighted one 
of these little kindlings of humanity —henceforth live for that 
soul, If that child is wrecked, have you succeeded, though at 
the top of the earth? If those little spires unite in a flame that 
wraps you all in a glow of divine love, can there be a failure? 
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What earthly power can harm a family that burns together like 
an altar kindled before God? Poverty concentrates that flame ; 
wealth expands its waves of light and warmth; position lifts it 
like a radiant lighthouse flashing welcome to wandering souls; 
calumny, neglect, all the nameless ills of social life cannot touch 
its heart of divine love. 

And what if this little candle of the Lord be gently taken 
from the mother’s trembling fingers and steadily borne by angel 
hands out into the dark valley where she never dared to look be- 
fore? Is not that “valley of the shadow of death” henceforth the 
gleaming road to the heaven of heavens? For behold, what a 
light illuminates the world beyond when our best beloved has been 
carried through its gloom on to God; by death answering every 
deep question of life ; from a little blazing twig shining cheerily 
on our home-hearth, becoming a gathering sublimity of light reveal- 
ing the wonders of eternal life. 

Fifteen years after I first learned to kindle a fire, I went to an 
old sea-side town to begin my Christian ministry. Out of the 
abundant materials in that old church, under the elms, I selected 
a dozen solid old Christians, thoroughly delightful in character, 
brim full of friendliness and good culture, and thought to build my 
church up by satisfying them. I beat my brains into nervous dys- 
pepsia to write sermons fully up to their appreciation. They 
were my bosom friends in days that tried my soul; and may 
God grant me always as faithful support as I had from them. 
They said I was doing my full duty ; but somehow, I becamé dis- 
couraged. After the first flash of the new light in the pulpit, there 
came in, as the fishermen would say, a cold, damp “sea turn ;” 
and everybody felt that we were sadly in need of “a revival of 
religion.” 

Just then, my father shut the old store in the country and came 
to spend his last days with me. There had been a little Sunday- 
school living at a “ poor dying rate” every Sabbath morning, in 
the corner of the old church, in which I had little interest. Now 
and then, I had condescended to alight from my ballooning among 
the clouds of transcendental theology and look in upon this mis- 
cellany of seaside children. Outside the offspring of a few “ old 
families,” it was a collection of fishermen’s boys and girls, some- 
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what uncombed and not inspiring to an ambitious young parson. 
But my old father took a strange interest in them. He gathered 
a dozen of the wildest boys into a pew around him, every Sunday 
morning, and tried, month after month, to do them good. I 
thought it an amiable weakness in him to work so patiently on this 
pile of httle crooked sticks.. But by and by the spectacle of the 
dear old man toiling there so meekly touched my heart. I saw 
his boys were always hanging about him in his store; that other 
children followed them, till, in truth, he had a more enthusiastic 
parish than I. He was far too reverent of the ministry to hint 
that I was on the wrong track, and did not volunteer to teach the 
wearied and saddened young preacher how to kindle the fire in 
the church. But one day, it all came to me clear as day-light. 
He was the true minister of that church, for he was all the time 
piling up the “‘ little sticks,’’ to kindle the fire. 

When I went away to the great West there was one man wiser 
for that eight years’ ministry, and that was the minister, who had 
learned that the only way to build the church of Christ is to lay 
its foundations strong in the hearts of the children. 

That church which would build up the kingdom of Christ on 
earth, must begin by taking into its charge those whom Jesus 
folded in his arms and blessed, saying, “ Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ How vain for any set of people to expect the true 
church can be established by the toil of the most eloquent 
preacher alone. He may fire up his bundle of spiritual fagots on 
Sunday and for his half-hour singe, warm, enlighten, inspire his 
enthusiastic hearers. And God forbid I should disparage the 
permanent effect of what he does. But some of his auditors are 
so much better Christians than he that he can do them Ifttle good, 
though he may be exalted by looking in their faces as he tries to 
talk worthily of the better life. Others may be now as good as 
they can be made in this world, at all events, cannot be changed 
by any form of sound or splendid words. Most of them are so 
driven by the world that the most faithful minister can but seldom 
meet them, and in his loftiest preaching is like the keeper of a 
turnpike gate, shouting himself hoarse after a party of rough 
riders that are tearing across the country. 

This world is not ruled by words or abstract ideas, but by 
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ideas incarnate in men and institutions; and the child is the 
corner-stone of every man and every institution on earth. No 
religion can permanently convert a people while it is only a 
spoken word, a theory, a vision in the prophet’s soul. It must 
descend among men and embody itself in a church, which can 
keep step with their common life, and bind them together by com- 
mon worship of God and common service to man. And a church 
can only be made by the religious education of the children, their 
education together in a common faith and hope in God and Christ 
and a common service to man. The Catholic Church owes its 
prodigious power to the training of its children. The Protestant 
Evangelical Church is a mighty force through the persistence 
with which it trains its children in its own religious faith. And 
every church of Christ will grow or decay as it works faithfully 
or neglects to work at this corner-stone. 

Last December the Congress of the United States assembled 
and began its session by a final act of political amnesty. The last 
rebel is now forgiven, and the great gates of the Republic stand 
open, that the most wayward of its children may enter in and be 
at peace. The journals say, now the question of the reconstruc- 
tion of the Republic has passed out of politics, and what shall 
come next? 

I leave the statesmen to tell us what will come next in politics ; 
but I can tell you, here, that the reconstruction of American so- 
ciety has only passed out from the narrow walls of the Capitol, 
like the little mist that curled up from the open coffer of Alladin, 
to grow and expand till it shall become an awful cloud brooding 
over the land from sea to sea. For now the whole American 
. people is set free, and whether our civilization shall be recon- 
structed in the image of a Christian liberty and order, or explode 
into a cloud of materialistic and Godless license, closed by the 
sword, depends on our wisdom in handling the generation now, 
coming into childhood and youth. The sovereign question for the 
remainder of our lives, in America, is the fit education of Ameri- 
can children into a citizenship based on the Golden Rule of light 
and love, proclaimed by Jesus Christ. 

Did you never see, out in the country, what the farmers call 
“a burned piece ;’’ a forest set on fire till it had burned out and 
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the ground was covered with blackened logs, charred stumps and 
piles of ashes, with puffs of smoke and angry gushes of flame now 
and then belching forth? Then all hands turn to and “ pick up,” 
— that is, pile the burned logs in heaps, tear out the black stumps, 
and make a fence of the live timber that is left. Then the farmer 
comes, ploughs and harrows the ragged ground and casts in the 
seed. Look again, and where was the blackeness of desolation is 
now a field of waving grain or tall grass (and oh, how sweet the 
wild strawberries used to grow, amid the grass, right out of those 
ash-heaps). Yet a few more years, and you behold a lawn a cot- 
tage, new gardens, beds of flowers and groups of children playing 
at sunset amid the tender light of the dying day. 

The reconstruction of American society is now the only social 
and practical American question on which any first-rate man or 
woman is occupied to day. And it means the education of two or 
three millions of American children, descended from every nation 
and tribe on earth, into a love of God, of man, of everything that 
in these modern times we mean by a Christian civilization. If 
these little ones learn to read and to think, learn that God is their 
Father and all men are their brethren, there will be for this Re- 
public lasting union and more than imperial power. If they are 
reared in a secular contempt for all that is highest in life, educated 
only to chase the material prizes of this new age, stimulated to 
that awful greediness for material enjoyment which so rages in 
our new land, then will come strife and jealousy, and we may as 
well be drilling our school-boys for future wars. Oh, who can be 
indifferent to this sovereign duty of rearing that fabric of the na- 
tion’s little sticks which shall make the world’s Republic the 
funeral pile of liberty, or fashion it into a majestic temple, built up 
in sight of the whole earth, gleaming afar in the light of the rising 
sun of God’s new day of liberty and light and love. 

So is “the child the father of the man,’’ creator of the home, 
foundation of the church, soul of the state. Best of all, does he 
represent the divine, irrepressible power whereby God moves on 
this world. One day I heard, in a great public hall, a thousand 
children singing together that noblest of children’s anthems, “‘ Oh, 
praise the Lord.” As the sweet, shrill tones soared upward, 
blended and flowed on together like a mighty torrent, I closed 
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my eyes, and in vision on came that army which never yet was 
conquered, the mighty host of the children that strides over the 
graves of countless generations, pouring out of God’s infinite love 
across the earth into the better land. Before the rush of those 
myriads of little feet what human thing can stand! Before the 
lightning of those newly-kindled eyes what sham can survive ! 
In those multitudious fingers we, and all we do, are moulded like 
wax. For a moment only can we direct the march of that surg- 
ing host, and then it pours along. What duty in our human life 
compares with the marshalling and directing this army of the 
Lord! Qh, gather up the whole strength of thy manhood, thy 
womanhood, into one act of divine wisdom and love for thy little 
child ; then leave this world to him and go to thy great reward. 


MORNING HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 


Il. 
THE GOD OF THE PROPHETS. 


WE hear the God of the Old Testament spoken of as a hard, ex- 
acting, and revengeful God, but his vengeance is mercy compared 
with the vengeance of the New Testament as interpreted by ancient 
Calvinism. 

In all God’s denunciations of the Jews, as recorded in the 
prophets, we see the fatherly heart, throbbing with tenderness for 
his misguided children; before they have finished their terrible 
picture of retribution, the love of God leaps up in anticipation to 
assure his people of pardon. There is no such idea as an implac- 
able judge to be found in the prophets,—in those great souls, who 
with their fiery spirits so magnificently conceived of the majesty 
of God’s displeasure and the exquisite tenderness of his pardon. 

What is there in all classic literature, describing the divine 
anger of the Gods, to compare with these bursts of passion 
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towards the corrupt and unfaithful Jews? Not personal anger or 
the fierce temper of earthly parents, but the passion of indignation 
against wrong, of grieved and injured love; the passion of Jesus 
against the Pharisees, — Jesus, a genuine son of the prophets, who 
ends his terrible denunciation with the cry, “ O Jerusalem, how 
often would I have gathered you as a hen gathers her brood un- 
der her wings, and ye would not! ”’ 

The ancient gods did not suffer in their conflicts with men. They 
suffered in their struggles with their own sensual passions, but we 
rarely read of their suffering pain because of human suffering. 
They are hard and inexorable in their judgments as fate. If Cal- 
vin had drawn his philosophy from the classic mythology, instead 
of the old Jewish Scriptures, we might not wonder at his conclu- 
sions. His mind was in fact colored by pagan learning and 
morals ; all thinking men of his age drew their first nourishment 
from the classics, and hence have crept into the Christian world 
those nice subtleties of ancient speculation which have well-nigh 
destroyed the spontaneity of the Jewish records, and sapped the 
sweet juices of the divine gospel of Jesus. But to return to the 
God of the prophets, —he suffers. This is the finite comprehen- 
sion of him ; the conception at the same time of an exalted mind. 
How do we know that it is not true? Suffering for our own wrong- 
doing, suffering the pain of remorse, is one thing, — that is human. 
Suffering for other’s grief or sin is divine, is Godlike. In the 
prophet’s picture, God’s suffering is followed instantaneously by 
joy and love. He sees the end in his mighty vision, the return of 
the backslider, in anticipation, and welcomes him to his bosom. 

Sometimes God is pictured as the lover, crying out against the 
faithlessness of his beloved. The bareness of detail may offend 
the squeamish taste, but there is no voluptuousness, no sensuality, 
in the images presented ; they are terribly plain and effective in 
describing the pollution of a race, and when God’s heart breaks 
almost, with longing for the return of his beloved, how unspeak- 
ably beautiful and affecting it is! and when he is portrayed as the 
Father, who in the midst of his chastisements exclaims, “‘ Before 
they call I will answer, and while they are yet speaking I will 
hear,’ we bow down in joyful awe before the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. 
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Were they only his beloved of all the nations of antiquity, says 
the admirer of Greece and Rome? By no means. God had his 
different ways of revealing his power according to the natures he 
dealt with. Or rather he did not so much reveal himself as let men 
feel after him and find him. Some found one part of him, and some 
another. The Jews found him in his purely moral and emotional 
essence ; and their natures were so intense, so narrow in their 
scope, so single in their aims, that they were able to fix their atten- 
tion on his undivided being, so that they never would have run 
into polytheism except for the interference of their neighbors. 
The Greeks saw the Infinite beauty, but not earnestly and purely, 
and so their sensuous natures deified it in all the various forces of 
nature, and brought it directly before the gaze of men; but al- 
though they gained in breadth as a people, and knew philosophy 
and art, they had not delicate moral perceptions, and cannot be an 
inspiration to the consciences of men like the Jewish race. Un- 
doubtedly God drew the Greeks to him through beauty; and 
there were, we know, many pious souls who felt him at every altar 
to the unknown God, whom, as Paul said, they ignorantly wor- 
shipped. But the masses of men were given over to materialism. 
So also were the Jews. The difference was, that the Greeks 
knew no cloud to their long summer’s day, but the Jews had a 
conscience, and it made men of them through tears, and we reap 
the benefit of those tears. 


THE HEBREW RACE. — ZECHARIAH. 


“ We will go with you, for we have heard that God is with 
you.’ Here is one of those prophecies which occur so often, when 
the speaker seems to image forth higher things than he compre- 
hended himself. He is anticipating the time when God shall be 
known, and he says, “In those days shall the men of all lan- 
guages take hold of the skirts of him that is a Jew,” saying what 
we have quoted above. How graphically it portrays the drawing 
of the whole world to that divine man who was born a Jew. 

Has the world ever given the Jews credit enough for having 
produced Jesus Christ? The world says, “ They rejected him, and 
still reject him.’’ This does not alter the fact that he was born 
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of their blood, breathed their air, spoke their language, revered 
their customs, and loved them with a surpassing love. 

M. Renan, in spite of his very superficial estimate of Jesus, has 
given us in softly colored outlines avery lovely picture of his home 
and its surroundings. It is a pity that some sympathetic writer, 
artist and student in one, should not present us a series of por- 
traits of the Jewish stock; not merely of the Old Testament, 
but down to the time of Christ. Racine perhaps has done for 
the Jews more than any poet heretofore. In the midst of the 
formal and hypocritical Pharisees, there were many noble na- 
tures, of high exaltation, of delicate purity. Jesus said to one of 
them, “ Thou art not far from the kingdom of God,” and when he 
looked at another “‘ he loved him.’’ We forget how many differ- 
ent types of character there are in every nation. We cannot con- 
ceive of a class of men more unlike than the apostles and the 
Pharisees. The former were, however, only one group out of 
many industrious, sincere, modest souls, who were doing their 
duty in Galilee. Those upright men of piety and learning, who 
were waiting for the consolation of Israel, were another class, fill- 
ing offices in the state, and holding such men as Paul at their feet, 
like Gamaliel. The money-making class of Jews, is the one that 
is chiefly associated with modern civilization. A race oppressed 
from the dawn of Christianity, whose wits were sharpened to pro- 
vide for the wants of life, have naturally developed a petty craft 
and cunning necessary to out-wit their contemptible adversaries. 
But this very craft, when tempered by success and education, has 
produced great bankers, enlightened and generous men, and 
statesman anf philosophers. Besides these, who take conspicu- 
ous places before the world, we know not how many noble Jewish 
families there are, doing God’s work all over the world in their 
own way, until we penetrate into the depths of European litera- 
ture and society. 

The church thinks of Christ too much as a superhuman being, 
produced on the soil of the Jews, in spite of them, whereas he was 
the genuine son of such men as Abraham, Moses, Joseph, David, 
Isaiah. ‘The faithfulness, the wisdom, the sweetness the devotion, 
the exaltation of all these men, and more, were united in him, 
with a measure of spirit poured upon him which we can never es- 
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timate. Considering the magnificence of the Jewish expectations, 
their present condition is sad to contemplate, not merely because 
their earthly temple is forsaken, but because they have not ac- 
cepted their Master. We like to dream that the time will come 
on earth when they will acknowledge him, and gather around his 
feet to build up the waste places, and be a powerful and united 
nation, redeeming and purifying the East. Would not India be 
more willing to hear the gospel from their lips ? 


MARRIAGE. — MALACHI,. 


What sound morals and philosophy we find in these wonderful 
old records! How applicable to the question of marriage, agitated 
at the present day, do we find the third chapter of this book! 
“The Lord had no more regard to their offering, nor received it 
with good will from their hand.’’ Wherefore? “ Because Jehovah 
has been a witness between thee and the wife of thy youth, against 
whom thou hast dealt unfaithfully, although she was thy com- 
panion and covenanted wife.’’ Thy companion! How tender 
and exalted is the word applied to woman in her relations with 
man! Not his slave, not his mistress, not his plaything, not his 
idol, not his goddess, but his companion! and this word comes 
from the old Hebrew Scriptures which are charged with narrow, 
low, and degrading ideas of the sex by those men and women who 
are trying to destroy the sanctity of marriage. 

Jesus said, “* Moses, for the hardness of your heart suffered you 
to put away your wives.’’ But we find the old prophets still ring- 
ing out the true key-note far above the code of morals which pre- 
vailed in their day, and speaking as if with the voice of God him- 
self. : 

Jesus says again, “ A man shall leave father and mother and 
cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh.” We see in 
the cases of separation and divorce what a life-long dissatisfaction 
and unrest often dwell with the parties concerned. We are re- 
ferring of course to those instances where there has been no abso- 
lute wrong on the part of either person, but simply a want of con- 
geniality of tastes and pursuits. Supposing all of us as human 
beings were to quit our friends and our homes because we found 
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uncongenial elements there? What a shifting of social relations 
there would be. All the foundations of domestic life would be 
destroyed. Is it not one of the first lessons we are to learn in 
this world to bear and forbear? Shall the husband and wife ex- 
pect to be exempt from these limitations to happiness? ‘The tie of 
brothers and sisters, though strong in youth, cools off more or less 
as they go their various ways in life ; family jars, injustice, selfish- 
ness often alienate them from each other; and yet in misfortune, 
affliction, the hour of death, their hearts are touched, and the old 
love comes back. Shall the husband and wife who are separated, 
if they have ever loved, be more insensible? Do we not continu- 
ally suffer from the feeling of disappointment in our relatives? 
They do what we would not have them do. They fall short of 
our ideal of them; yet we love them still. Will not the hus- 
band and wife grow stronger by the sacrifices they make? It 
may be said that the sacrifice is often all on one side. If so, the 
one who sacrifices is certainly the gainer in the highest sense, and 
the other, if he or she do not appreciate the generosity early, 
will remember it late, and, dying, bless the giver. The chil- 
dren of such a union, though not the most fortunate, may esteem 
themselves blessed in the possession of one parent so noble, and will 
throw a veil of tender regret over the memory of the other. They 
have learned in their youth the sublime lesson of the power, the 
delicacy, and unselfishness of true love, and will go forth to illus- 


trate it in their future lives. 
M. P. L. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


WE publish elsewhere a letter from an able woman in Germany 
who has taken a prominent part in educational movements in that 
country, giving some account of efforts that are being made there 
in the direction of industrial education. It is one among many 
communications we have been able to collect while endeavoring to 
investigate the question of industrial training in schools, and we 
propose to follow it up from time to time with other testimony 
and information such as may help to call attention to the subject 
and to give the means of forming an intelligent opinion in regard 
to it. 

For our own part, every new means of observation only serves 
to strengthen our conviction that, at least in cities and in large 
towns, the introduction of a system of industrial training for boys 
and girls is imperatively called for; that it is feasible, and that 
it might be carried on without seriously interfering with the other 
purposes of the school. 

Do our people realize, in the earnestness of their self-congratula- 
tions upon the excellence of our public schools, how far these still 
come short of giving that completeness of education which consists 
in fitness for the practical work of life? We should like to take 
one who seeks information on the point through our Boston 
schools, which, perhaps not without reason, claim to rank among 
the best of such institutions in the land, and we would have him 
examine each boy and girl as to his or her capacity to earn an 
honest livelihood if thrown upon the world; and, unless our own 
information is altogether exaggerated, one would be appalled to 
find how large a proportion are utterly without any knd of train- 
ing such as would fit them for useful industry, and without any 
industrial habits — how few of the girls, for instance, know how to 
sew, and how few of the boys can handle a tool or do any kind of 
manual labor. Moreover we have found, contrary to what might 
have been supposed, that this lack is not so manifest among the 
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children of well-to-do families, as among the children of the poor. 
This is in part because in families of the latter class the mothers 
are often ignorant and shiftless and do not know how to sew them- 
selves, and partly because these parents are made to believe that 
the “ schooling ”’ for their children is going to be of such immense 
. value to them that they are willing to delve themselves and spare 
the girls, that they may give all their time to their books. The 
consequence is that these girls graduate with honor amid all the 
excitments of the splendid school exhibition, dressed, at the cost 
of their mother’s toil, so as to appear as well as the best, and then 
— what becomes of them? They have no habits of industry and 
they have insensibly come to think labor degrading. They can- 
not handle the needle—even to mend their own clothes. Now 
and then, one may secure a position as teacher, or find some 
other avocation where their book-knowledge will avail. But a 
fearful proportion of them are — must we not say it ?— worse off 
than though the good city of Boston had never built its costly 
structures and called them in to instruct them, and they had been 
left, instead, to find the ways of an honest livelihood by going out 
to service or by such other means as necessity and opportunity 
might suggest. ‘One who has taken much pains to inquire has 
assured us that a considerable proportion of the women who are 
now in brothels and walking the streets at night were once in our 
public schools, and have come to this ruin from just the cause we 
have described. 

Then consider the case of boys. How many of the boys in our 
city schools have any habits of helpfulness, or any of that handi- 
ness, which in almost any avocation is more useful than half they 
get from books. How many of them could hammer a nail without 
either bending the nail or bruising the board or pounding their 
fingers? The consequence is that we have over and over again 
heard our merchants and our mechanics say that if they need a 
lad to learn either business or a trade, they would consider it a 
reason to hesitate if he has been through the High School, and 
would rather take one who has had no such unfitting for practical 
usefulness, — that is to say who has not allowed so many im- 
portant years go by without developing certain capacities which if 
not exercised young can never afterwards be trained so well. 
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In reading lately the life of Timothy Pickering, it was good to 
come upon the account of him, after his many years’ service in the 
Cabinet and the Senate Chamber and his vigorous use of the pen 
and brain, coming to his home in Salem and winning the first prize 
at a ploughing match, himself holding the plough! It is notice- 
able also how many of our leading statesmen and writers and 
merchants have come up through such a training in their child- 
hood that they can split rails or run a flat-boat like Lincoln — or 
make shoes like Henry Wilson. Do we reflect enough how much 
of their excellence and usefulness as men may come from the self- 
reliance, the thrift, the industrious habits, the complete develop- 
ment of nature which this kind of training helped to ensure. And 
do we consider enough how the sons of such men, reaping the 
benefit of their fathers’ success and of the prosperity they have 
won, in such facilities as their fathers never knew, may on the 
other hand be losers in such respects as none of these advantages 
can ever outweigh ? 

In the country the sturdy habits of the families still supply 
usually the training for which we plead, and when we go back to 
places where they have not yet introduced the patented school 
furniture and the model buildings, and where, after the old-fash- 
ioned way, the school only keeps six months in the year, because 
in summer the boys are wanted in the field and the girls in the 
kitchen and dairy, we often think that the proportion of the young 
generation there that will twenty years hence be filling the highest 
stations in the land and doing the best service in all the depart- 
ments of life will compare well with that of their contemporaries 
in schools that got the medal at the World’s Exhibition in Vienna. 

Let us not be understood as depreciating the noble efforts in 
other directions to improve the methods of education. We only 
wish to call attention most earnestly to what we believe to be a 
fact, that one most important branch of training is being neglected 
and that the lack is an occasion for most emphatic remonstrance. 

We repeat, no education is complete that does not prepare the 
youth for the work of life. It involves the training of the eye 
and hand and body as well as of the mind. ‘“ Educated labor ”’ 
is a phrase which expresses the great want of our time — not book 
education, without habits of labor, but that blending of labor with 
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intelligence which is the basis of true manly and womanly life in 
a civilization like our own. 

It is usually objected that the proposal to introduce industrial 
training into our schools is very well in theory, but wholly im- 
practicable. We have some facts which are interesting in view of 
this objection. A few years ago a lady in Boston, Mrs. Dr. 
Batchelder, feeling very earnestly on the subject, and meeting 
this objection when she urged public attention to it, resolved 
to test the matter by an experiment. She gathered a sewing 
school of girls then attending the public schools, mostly taken 
from the lowest families. She had them three afternoons each 
week, obtaining permission from the school committee to take 
them one afternoon besides the Wednesday and Saturday when 
they were free. They were utterly ignorant of the use of the 
needle. She began by having them mend their own clothes, and 
taught them to exercise a thrifty ingenuity in making the most 
of their material—as well as how to form the stiches. Then, 
having learned plain sewing, she led them on, teaching them how 
to cut and fit garments — and then to make such articles as culti- 
vated their taste and refinement. When they saw in the shop 
windows anything that attracted them they were taught to believe 
that what others could make they could too if they tried. The 
stimulating effect of this was very noticeable, and the experiment 
more than confirmed what had been assumed in regard to the 
general beneficent influence of this kind of training in the way 
of culture. But at present we are alluding to it only as testing 
the practicability of carrying on this along with the usual branches 
of school instruction, and therefore we will only add that at the 
end of six months she was ready to invite any who were inter- 
ested in the subject to come and see the school. Most of the 
pupils wore dresses which they had made for themselves; many 
could show tasteful specimens of handiwork ; and as an important 
feature of the experiment it was satisfactorily proved by examina- 
tion of the records in the public schools from which these girls 
were taken that their progress in the studies there had been 
helped rather than retarded by this added exercise. It is inter- 
esting, as illustrating the importance of giving this instruction dur- 
ing these very years when they are at school, to state that Mrs. 
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Batchelder, at the very same time that she was teaching the class 
referred to, had another of adults. With far more expenditure of 
nervous energy than was required for the girls, she found with 
this class comparatively small success. Their aptitude for such 
things had-been spoiled by careless habits, — their fingers were 
clumsy and their mind and taste were dull. It only served to 
emphasize the importance of attending to this branch of training 
during the season when the nature is being moulded. 

Since this time, the teaching of sewing has been introduced into 
some of the schools in Boston. In the Winthrop School, which 
has more than one thousand girls, the experiment has been tried 
with most gratifying results. We shall at another time refer to 
this and some other similiar experiments. For we consider the 
subject one of such great importance that we shall probably 
return to it again in the hope of doing something to awaken 
public attention to the considerations which, if we are not greatly 
misled, will prove generally convincing if only fairly weighed, and 
thus to bring about a much needed improvement in our methods of 
education. 

The letter to which we have referred is addressed to one of the 
foremost and earliest advocates of some principles of education 
which are now becoming generally accepted. It does not quite 
cover the particular ground we have tried to present, but it is so 
far pertinent that we are glad to insert it: — 


ROTHE HAus, CARLSRUHE, BADEN, January It. 
Dear Miss Peabody: 

It is with great satisfaction that I find you so much interested in all 
we do for the improvement of our race, and gladly I will communicate 
to you what progress we have made of late in the art of teaching in in- 
dustrial schools for women. 

I remember so well the beautiful lecture you gave some years ago in 
Washington, the subject of which was the necessity of developing the 
sense of the beautiful in that class of our society, from which spring up 
our artisans. 

But then, who educates these artisans, who has the care of their young 
years, from whom do they receive their first impressions? From their 
mothers of course ; and what has been done for these mothers to befit 
them for their task of inspiring the young minds with the noble aspira- 
tions of becoming first-rate in their craft? Nothing, as far as we know. 
For while of late so much has been done to set up fine places with 
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models and designs for young men, who aspire to some artistical emi- 

nence, for women nothing has sprung up to show that they also have 

their part to perform in the great household of creation. 

This deficiency in our state regulation, this entire absence of all heed 
of women’s mission as educators of the generations to come, has induced 
the Grand Duchess of Baden, daughter of Emperor William, a lady of 
great good will towards the people, to set up a normal school for female 
teachers, intended to be the instructresses of hand work in the public 
schools all over the country, and to spread a degree of taste and culture 
among the female population, which will make them fitter for bringing up 
their boys. This school has answered very well from the beginning ; 
and more and more numerous are the applications made for admission, 
while the establishment will as yet allow but a limited number of pupils. 
It is the wish of the Grand Duchess that every village school within her 
dominion should have a teacher for handwork prepared in the normal 
school of Carlsruhe. In case a girl cannot afford the expenses, the 
community is to pay for her training; and since experience has 
proved the beneficent effect of such teaching and influence on the in- 
habitants as well as on the pupils, the authorities are more and more 
willing to afford it at public expense. The Grand Duchess herself super- 
intends this school, of which she is quite proud, and with good reason. 
The pupils have to remain five months, which is a short time indeed, con- 
sidering what is to be learned ; yet well employed, it answers its end not- 
withstanding. 

The instruction which they receive is carefully adapted to the pur- 
pose. They learn to write commercial letters, and to make use of tech- 
nical terms, not quite in their line, but necessary in any sort of business. 
They learn calculation as far as regards book-keeping and writing bills 
and keeping accounts; they have to draw patterns, ornaments, and 
flowers ; they learn to iron and starch, and are taught the chemistry of 
the kitchen and of washing and cleaning, and then last, but certainly not 
least, comes the systematical teaching of hand-work in all its branches. 

This teaching of hand-work in a systematical way is quite a new thing, 
and makes the Alpha and Omega of the whole training. 

You are aware that the system of Froebel implies the practice of the 
hand and of the eye, as the necessary means to that development of art, 
which raised the Greeks to that unequalled eminence, before which all 
our modern culture has to bend and often enough to blush. 

Well, then, this teaching of hand-work has the same end in view: 
the development of the sense of the beautiful, which forms the basis of 
everything that is good. Hand-work, combined with drawing, leads to 
taste, refinement and culture, and these qualities carried into the midst 
of families, out of which our artisans grow up, it must ultimately tend to 
a new era of art in its various branches. 

Froebel had the same idea and embodied it in the Kindergarten ; still, 
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the link being missing, the school years destroyed what had begun to take 
germ in the young mind. The drawing system of Froebel moreover was 
only adapted for those first years of life, when the hand is still powerless 
to follow the dictates of the will. He has taken the dice form, as the 
easiest one for little fingers. Excellent as this method is for the begin- 
ning, it wants the link for progress on another field, that gives the round 
form, and this link has been found by Prof. Schroedter of the Academy 
of Art in Carlsruhe, who has practiced it on his own children, and then 
on the little Princesses and Princes with great success. It begins at the 
age of five years, when the children leave the Kindergarten, and goes on 
for two or three years to come, teaching ornamental drawing combined 
with coloring, which has the most telling effect on the taste of the chil- 
dren. Schroedter will shortly publish his method in a series of progres- 
sive drawings, and then it will be attainable by the whole world, while 
now it is only accessible to the pupils of his wife, a clever artist, who is 
quite competent to be the helpmate of her illustrious spouse; and as a 
proof of this let me mention to you, that she is the drawing teacher of the 
Grand Duchess, who takes every week twice a lesson from her, in paint- 
ing an Album the drawings of which are her own composition and illus- 
trate some passing event of her family life. Each picture she accom- 
panies with a short description of the subject, composed by her and the 
Grand Duke combined. 

But to return to the hand-work, which forms, as it were, the Alpha and 
Omega of the teaching in the normal school established by the Grand 
Duchess, it is indeed most interesting to see how much has been done 
in that line, without the world at large being aware of the new system, 
and its immense importance to culture as well as to usefulness. 

It was in the year 1862 that Rosalie Schallenfeld, a teacher in Berlin, 
placed before the director of the board of education a plan to secure 
unity in the instruction of this most important branch of knowledge to 
the female population. She published her dissertation on the subject 
in form of a pamphlet, and Director Bosmann headed it with an intro- 
ductory word, a proof that he gave his sanction to her idea. The second 
edition of the Pamphlet appeared in the year 1868, of which a copy lies 
before me. It begins with the complaint, that our public schools have 
no competent teachers in this department, the prevailing idea being that 
whosoever can do the work can teach the work, —a rule that is gainsaid 
in any other branch of knowledge. Class teaching in hand-work exists 
nowhere. Every pupil works what the mother fancies her to do, and 
the teacher is worn out by the variety of objects to superintend. Noth- 
ing is taught thoroughly, not one thing is being carried out to some point 
of perfection, nowhere you see an aim to reach, the striving for perfec- 
tion. After blaming what is, she extolled the new plan to be pursued, 
and proposed to establish a normal school for teachers of hand-work, 
which were to be employed by our public schools. Hand-work then 
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should be a branch of our national education, taught systematically, 
and made a compulsory part of the general instruction out of reach 
of any mother’s influence. By making Aand-work class instruction, it 
would become a” art, and lead to an improvement in taste and under- 
standing that would tell on the future of the pupil. 

Miss Schallenfeld’s method immediately attracted notice in Switzer- 
land. This practical people seized at once upon it. Mr. T.-Keltegar in 
Aargau wrote an article on the subject and introduced the system in the 
schools of his Canton. Mr. Lardieder in Chur did the same. In Ger- 
many, Edward Diirr in Gotha commented upon it. 

Meanwhile she, who had invented it, died, and her normal school, just 
in its prime, had an end. Yet ideas are immortal, and thus Rosalie 
Schallenfeld will live forever among us. 

If we consider how much time elapsed before the system of Froebel 
took root amongst us, we cannot wonder at the slow growth of this new 
idea. A hinderance, we must say, until now was the want of teachers; 
for those formed in Switzerland were not inclined to leave their country. 
The normal school erected by the Grand Duchess of Baden has existed 
but three years as yet, and those trained in it are expected to serve the 
demands of their own country. It would be a personal favor on the part 
of the Princess if she allowed one of the teachers formed in Carlsruhe 
to go abroad. 

The great industrial school at Keutlingen of course adopted at once 
the system of Rosalie Schallenfeld, the last proof of its efficiency ; but of 
this school remains much to be said, as it is, of its kind, something to 
fill the human heart with that sort of joy which we call bliss. 

Keutlingen is a beautiful old hanseatic town of the medieval age, an 
hour’s distance from Stuttgart by rail. The population of this place at 
all times was very thrifty in hand-work, and the trade carried on with 
small articles in crotchet, knitting and netting amounts to some millions 
a year. 

Gustave Werner, a very benevolent man, full of Christian principle, 
established there an industrial school, that is to provide for the sick, the 
lame and the blind. It contains 1754 individuals, of whom 872 are ac- 
tual workers, 428 children, and 266 such persons that can do but little 
and for this little are kept, which gives them the satisfaction of not being 
a burden on society. After the war of 1870, Mr. Werner went to Haps- 
burg to fetch 50 orphans, whom he educated to become useful members 
of society. To do this he has no surplus means, but has to make the work 
lucrative. Every new invention is at his command. Extensive iron 
works, pen-mills, in short all that industry demands you find. Whoever 
comes to him for work, és employed. Whatsoever any one is fit to do 
he will there find opportunity to do it; he will there find its sphere 
for it. Zo give is to receive, is Mr. Werner’s motto; love me, 
love my people, is the rule he follows up. You imagine yourself 
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to be amongst a community of early Christians, when entering his 
establishment, which in reality is one of the greatest mercantile ag- 
glomerates existing, only that its owner does not individually hold 
any property. The surplus of his earnings is spent on the children 
and the decrepit. Contentment and good homes are the prevailing 
features and though at times covetousness and ambition induce a 
talented young man to try London, or Paris, it is said that after an ab- 
sence of two or three years, he will return to Keutlingen and beg to be 
re-admitted in this community which he considers his home. 

Mr. Werner began his work without capital, and at times has been 
pinched for money; yet he always found friends to help him on, and 
while his flock was increasing his means grew also, so that he has 
bought three villages and overlooks quite a little world of his own crea- 
tion. Girls and boys being admitted in his establishment, he has for the 
former an industrial school on admirable principles, where hand-work 
combined with industrial drawing is taught after the system of Rosalie 
Schallenfeld. To erect a normal school for teachers is not his line. The 
Industrial Girl school at Keutlingen receives pupils at the age of four- 
teen. They learn—1.to spin and to weave; 2. drawing patterns and 
designs ; 3. book-keeping for trade ; 4. knowledge of warehouse articles ; 
5. ironing and clear starching for trade ; 6. hand-work in all its branches, 
as sewing, drawing, mending; 7. dress making, drawing patterns 
by calculation; 8. sewing on machines, insertions of shirts, etc. ; 9, 
learning to do all the Keutlingen ware-articles for trade. The instruc- 
tion in drawing and coloring leads to the invention of designs and new 
patterns. Book-keeping comprises the knowledge of the laws of ex- 
change and mercantile correspondence. 

Pupils can, after a time, earn money by their work. 


Drawing lessons are obligatory to all pupils. Amuty Bare 


EDUCATION OF THE COLORED PEOPLE AT THE SOUTH. 


The annual meeting of the New England Freedman’s Aid Society, 
held in Boston March 20, was an occasion of much interest, if only 
to remind the community of what has been done through charitable 
efforts in the single direction aimed at by the society, namely, that 
of educating the freed people of the South. It appeared from the 
reports of the Treasurer that, during the eleven years of its exist- 
ence, this society has expended three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars! It has worked in a quiet, unostentatious way, and the 
vast labor of superintending and carrying on its operations has been 
almost entirely the unpaid service of a few earnest workers whose 
heart was in the cause. At the meeting referred to the question 
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was to be considered whether the work of the society should be 
discontinued, and the discussion and reports brought out much 
valuable information in regard to the condition of education at the 
South among the colored population. 

Viewed according to the standard of our hopes and expectations 
the aspect is rather disappointing. In some places, where the aid 
of Northern societies has been withdrawn, the schools have wholly 
disappeared, In others they are sadly deteriorated. But the Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Teachers’ Committee justly said, ‘“‘ We 
have no right to expect that eleven years should do for a people 
just redeemed from the most abject slavery what it has taken two 
hundred and eighty years to do for the descendants of the Wins- 
lows and the Brewsters, and fifty years for their intelligent chil- 
dren of the West who carried the school-book and the model 
school-house with them in their emigration.” 

One reason of the unsatisfactory character of the schools at the 
South when Northern aid is withdrawn is that the Southern teach- 
ers are not trained to efficient methods of instruction. 

Again, the financial and political embarassment of many of the 
Southern States has been a great hindrance to the cause of edu- 
cation. The latest report of the Bureau of Education states that 
in South Carolina “ not one dollar of the state school appropria- 
tion of three hundred thousand dollars, for the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1872, has yet been disbursed from the State treasury, 
and this in the face of the fact that one million forty-four 
thousand dollars were collected on account of taxes for the said 
fiscal year.’’ This has in part been remedied since that report 
was issued, but there is still a lack of confidence which hinders 
the efficiency of the public school system, and prevents the most 
competent persons from engaging as teachers. 

The general conclusion presented by the report of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society is that ‘the old systems of education at the 
South are broken down. The people have also willingly accepted 
the idea of a general school system and recognized it by legisla- 
tion —but the disturbed state of the finances, the old prejudices 
against the colored people, and the want of proper material in 
school-houses, training schools and teachers all combine to make 
the present results in education very small.” 
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But there are some encouraging signs : — 

1. In the first place it is stated that some of the best educated 
ladies of the South, especially in Georgia, now compelled to do 
something for a means of support, are seeking positions in the 
schools, and though at present they lack the experience and the 
training which makes an efficient and competent teacher, yet with 
the establishment of normal schools this can be remedied, and if 
once the professsion of teaching can be made popular one great 
step has been gained. 

2. As regards the colored people, the ballot is giving them po- 
litical power, and they are generally earnest for education, how- 
ever crude their views are in regard to the true nature and 
methods of it. It is true that now they have very few of their 
own color competent to teach, except those trained in the normal 
schools of the northern societies, but a great step is gained if they 
feel the importance of education, and it is well perhaps that they 
should be thrown upon their own resources in maintaining and de- 
veloping their educational system. 


OF THINGS ABROAD. 
THE RUSSO-GREEK CHURCH. 


The marriage of the English Prince with the only daughter of 
the Czar of Russia has a religious as well as political interest. 
We know nothing of the individual religious sentiments of either 
of the royal pair; but by outward profession the husband is mem- 
ber of the English, and the wife of the Eastern Church. The 
occasion of the marriage, which was celebrated in both the Greek 
and the Anglican form, afforded an opportunity for pleasant inter- 
course between Dean Stanley and the Russian ecclesiastics, to 
the mutual satisfaction of both parties, and it was one more inci- 
dent among the liberalizing events of the time. 

Dean Stanley did not learn there for the first time the pomts of 
sympathy between the Greek Church and his own. He has a fine 
portrait of the Patriarch of Constantinople hanging in one of the 
rooms of the Deanery, and likes tg point to him as his valued 
friend. He made good use of this portrait last year in one of the 
debates in the Convocation in the Jerusalem Chamber, when they 
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were discussing the Athanasian creed. Dean Stanley had ven- 
tured to say that there was no one in the room who really believed 
all that this creed contained. Instantly an indignant outcry 
was made from all his opponents, protesting against this slan- 
derous misrepresentation and declaring that they did believe it. 
“‘Then,”’ said the Dean, “ you have been guilty of either gross 
ignorance or gross hypocrisy.’” He pointed to the portrait of 
this Greek Patriarch, who had then recently been in England 
and had received distinguished honors from the Bishops and 
high functionaries of the church. Said he, “ You vied with 
each other in the demonstrations you publicly made to him as an 
ecclesiastical functionary in his costly robes, and your whole con- 
duct implied a recognition of him as a Christian brother. Now 
the creed of his (the Greek) church is directly opposed in some 
important points to this Athanasian creed. If you really believe 
that ‘whoso fails to accept this without doubt he shall perish 
everlastingly,’ how do you explain your course on that occa- 
sion?”’ 

So far as can be judged by the individual members of the Rus- 
sian Church whom one meets in travelling, there is at least as 
much religious interest in that as there is in the Roman Church, 
and a far greater degree of tolerance and liberality. You find 
them ready to attend worship in other churches in places where 
there is no church of their own, and they have great freedom in 
their discussions of religious opinions. 

It is noticeable that just now in France, where there appears 
to be a desire from political reasons on the part of the liberals to 
bring about a sympathy with Russia, use is made of this liberality 
of the Russian Church and its traditional opposition to the prin- 
ciples of Papal authority. 

We rejoice.in every such indication of mutual sympathy and 
acquaintance between the different branches of the Christian 
Church. 

As an offset to this representation, however, we notice a com- 
munication in “The New York Nation,” of April 2, which 
charges upon the Russian Gqvernment acts of injustice and op- 
pression towards Protestants in Constantinople and the provinces 
of Southern Russia. American clergymen have been refused 
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passports on account of their profession. The translation of the 
Bible in the modern Armenian and Ararat dialects, prepared for 
the American Bible Society, by Rev. Elias Riggs, D.D., LL.D., 
was prohibited by the imperial government as not being “ in all 
points conformed to the received text.” Wedo not know how 
much may be said in explanation of the acts referred to, which 
are alleged in “The Nation’s” correspondence as specimens of 
“ Religious Bigotry in Russia.”’ 

But it happened that the very day we read the above statement 
in the “¢ Nation,” we saw elsewhere the report of what forms a 
curious comment on it as showing how “ circumstances alter 
cases,’ and how the same acts which appear reprehensible in 
others are sometimes thoughtlessly committed by ourselves. 

The case referred to is related in the “The Churchman,”’ 
which usually contains a valuable summary of ecclesiastical intel- 
ligence. One Mr. Hatherly, an Englishman, became several 
years ago member of the Greek Communion, and after a while he 
established a congregation of the Eastern Church in the town of 
Wolverhampton where he resided. In January, 1871, he went to 
Constantinople and was ordained Deacon and subsequently Priest. 
But before the ceremony the Patriarch received a letter warning 
him that if the ordination took place it would be regarded in Eng- 
land as a hostile act; that it would appear as though it were a 
movement for the unlawful purpose of making proselytes. And 
on July 4, 1872, the Joint Committee of the Convocation of 
Canterbury adopted the following resolution : — 


“That the Bishops present request the Archbishop to communicate 
with the Patriarch of Constantinople, touching the ordination and mis- 
sion of the Rev. S. G. Hatherly.” 


The following letter, written at the command of the Grand 
Patriarch to the person in question, enables us to conjecture what 
was the probable nature of his reply to the communication of the 
Convocation : — 


“Dorotheus Euelpides, Grand Protosyncelus of the (Ecumenical 
Patriarchal Throne at Constantinople, to Church in Wolverhampton, 
England. Peace from God and brotherly greeting in Christ. 

“ Among the many difficulties with which the Orthodox Church has 
daily to contend, we count, as your dear Reverence well knows, the pros- 
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elytism cartied on continually among certain of her members by mission- 
aries from the West. If these missionaries were incited by a true zeal 
for our Lord, they would have here before them a wide field for their 
energies in Asia and Africa, and in other parts where as yet Christ is not 
preached, —and not among the pious sons of the Orthodox Church, 
whose fathers first received the Gospel from those who were witnesses 
of the Word, and then, fulfilling its precepts, shared its blessings with 
other nations, amongst whom are numbered the very people from whom 
now come these missionaries, self-sent teachers, carrying on this work 
of proselyting among the faithful, forgetful of the resolve of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, who strove to preach the Gospel, not where Christ was 
named, lest he should build upon another man’s foundation, but, as it 
was written, ‘To whom he was not spoken of, they shall see, and they 
that have not heard shall understand’ (Romans xv. 20.) Through such 
conduct of theirs, they imitate the work of those of whom the Apostle 
speaks in his Epistle to the Philippians (chapter i., verse 15), and the 
Orthodox Church may justly adopt his words: ‘Some indeed preach 
Christ, even of envy and strife and somite of contention, not sincerely, 
supposing to add affliction to my bonds.’ 

“The Mother Church, beholding with grief the sad consequences of 
such proselyting, mourns, like another Rachel, the loss of some of her 
children, and regards it with aversion, as opposed to the spirit of the 
Gospel, and not promoting the glory of our Lord’s name, nor peace and 
love, but sowing discord and hate between the Churches of Christ. Fol- 
lowing, therefore, the noble aim of the Apostle, she has always shown 
herself averse to such practices, never seeking proselytes from the mem- 
bers of other Churches, and she most earnestly calls upon the truth of 
history to testify for her that she has always observed this principle 
faithfully. You are requested and ecclesiastically bidden to be, by your 
actions, the official exponent of such a principle amongst our English 
brethren, teaching.duly the little Orthodox flock over whom you have 
been called and appointed by the Church to be the Priest, dut never even 
to think of assuming to proselytize a single member of the Anglican 
Church, which has of late given so many proofs of sisterly love ana sym- 
pathy toward our Orthodox Church. Our fervent desire is, not that we 
may receive into the bosom of our Church five, or perhaps ten members 
of the Anglican, or of any other Church; but that through sincere care, 
in the spirit of meekness, and by preparatory labor, all differences may 
be removed, and the unity of the Churches may follow, that with one 
mouth and with one heart we may, in the same Churches, glorify the 
Great Chief Shepherd, our Lord and God; that together we may impart 
the light of the knowledge of God to those nations sitting in darkness 
and in the shadow of death; and that the common praise of all who 
dwell on the earth may ascend to the Only Begotten Son and Word 
of God, who is at the right hand of the Throne of the Majesty. For 
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this the Church supplicates day and night, praying ‘for the union of 
all.’” 


Tue LIBERATIONISTS IN ENGLAND appear to be by no means 
discouraged by their failure at the recent elections. ‘The Non- 
conformist” declares that the three principal statesmen, — Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Disraeli, —in their speeches to 
their constituents, “all avoided the future, because they saw that 
the next decided advance must be made across the ruins of a 
political church establishment.”” The Church Defence Institution 
in its Annual Report recognizes the fact that the apparent discom- 
fiture of Mr. Miall and his party is by no means to be regarded 
a permanent arresting of their efforts. It says, “‘ For the present 
the disestablishment agitation has received a check. But it is 
only a check. Those who conduct its operations are resolved to 
leave nothing undone which will in the end enable them to force 
their policy on the British people ; and although the circumstances 
of the contest are, for the present, changed, that contest will be 
continued by the opponents of the church with undiminished vigor 
whenever any opportunity for advancing the interests of their 
cause presents itself.”’ 


Dr. Pussy in a letter to “The London Times,” of March 18, 
opposes the movement which is being made in England to establish 
a new Ecclesiastical Court. The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is that “‘ the Bishops may be enabled to enforce summarily 
by sequestration, or otherwise, the late decisions of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council,’”’ in the matter of Ritualism. 
We do not propose to notice his argument, but only to refer to this 
statement which he makes in the letter. He writes: “It is ac- 
knowledged that the so-called Ritual movement has come mainly 
from the people, not from the clergy.” ‘The Times” and ‘The 
Spectator’ both express astonishment at such an assertion, and 
affirm, on the contrary, that in almost every instance (excepting 
only a few like St. Alban’s, Holborn), wherever the ritualistic ser- 
vice has been introduced it has been forced upon the congregation 
by the officiating priests and has alienated a large portion of the 
people. 
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Tue Asse MicHavp in an article on French Catholicism 
says: — 


“An immense number of Catholics in France do not believe the 
Pope’s infallibility, and reject the absurdities of the scholastic theol- 
ogy, as they do the legends of the Middle Ages. But they are now only 
individuals. The official and public bond which unites them and makes 
of them one Church, is no longer the ancient bond of the Gallican 
Church, but the bond of the new Ultramontane Church. Considered in 
its official aspect, with its official dogmas and its official constitution, the 
Gallican Church of to-day can be thus defined: A Papist Church, the 
majority of whose members, in their inmost heart, reject Popeism. Just 
so much as civil affairs shall absorb France, just so much as her states- 
men shall keep their religious indifferences, the superficial men of letters 
their skepticism, and the masses their ignorance, will it be difficult to 
remedy such a state of things, and to put an end to so scandalous a hy- 
pocrisy. When knowledge shall have recovered its rights in the minds 
of men, and the sentiment of honor its rights in their consciences, it is 
impossible that true Catholics will not return to their ancient Church. 


The article from which the above extract was taken then 
gives a historical review of the attempts to supplant the vene- 
erable Gallican Liturgy, which for so many centuries had been 
regarded with peculiar reverence by the people of France. 
Even so long ago as the time of Charlemagne the Papal influence 
was at work upon it, and some changes were made in it to bring it 
into conformity with the Liturgy of Rome ; but it had nevertheless 
remained essentially distinct till 1840, when Dom. Gueranger, 
Abbé of Solesmes, began his attack upon it in his * Année Litur- 
gique.’’ He has been seconded by the Ultramontane party ever 
since, and now even the Dioceses of Paris and Orleans, which re- 
sisted the longest, have yielded to the powerful influence, and the 
Roman Liturgy is now official in both those great centres. The 
course of the heads of these two Dioceses, Mgr. Guibert and Mgr. 
Dupanloup, who in this and in other ways have weakly succumbed 
to the Ultramontane demands, is bitterly referred to as one of the 
evil signs of Papal aggression. 

The spirit shown in regard to this Liturgy illustrates, accord- 
ing to Abbé Michaud, the whole purpose and policy of the pres- 
ent Pope, which is to wipe out all sentiment of nationality, 
and to require everywhere among all true Catholics the reli- 
gion and the political theory of Rome with all their accessories 
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and all their consequences. He contrasts this with the spirit of 
some of the earlier Popes, as shown in reference to this very mat- 
ter of the Liturgy. 


“ Benedict XIV. found the defects of the Roman breviary so evident 
that he wished to draw it up anew, inspiring it with the, beauties of the 
French breviaries. According to him, far from Romanizing, and, by a 
stronger reasoning, far from suppressing the Gallican breviaries, it was 
necessary, on the contrary, to Gallicanize the Roman breviary. So care- 
fully is the Roman breviary, which this Pope annotated with his own 
hand, concealed at Rome, that permission to see it was refused to the 
Cardinal Giraud, Archbishop of Cambrail. By this little fact can be seen 
to-day all the difference there is between Benedict XIV. and Pius IX. 
Under Benedict XIV. the national traditions of individual Churches 
were still somewhat respected; under Pius IX. this respect has com- 
pletely disappeared ; not only is the urdis of Pius IX. greater than the 
orbis, but there is no orbis to the eyes of true Papists; Rome only is 
anything, Rome alone is everything. In the scheme of the Jesuits and 
of Pius IX. there must no longer be any Alps, and all nationality must 
disappear, as well in its religious aspect as in its political point of view. 
Such is the manifest object pursued by the Jesuits and by the Curia, of 
which Pius IX. is only the tool.” 


This same point in regard to the denationalizing tendency of the 
Ultramontane party is also strongly stated by M. Langfrey, an 
able political writer, now member of the French National Assem- 
bly, who has recently devoted an article to this subject in the 
“* Revue Des Deux Mondes.” He says the name “ Ultramontane” 
truly denotes the spirit of the party. Its chief interest and alle- 
giance are not in France, but “ beyond the mountains.’ Rome 
is their head and their inspiration. 


The recent death of Cardinal Barnabo is said to be peculiarly a 
cause of sorrow to Pope Pius IX., as they were friends in boyhood 
and had continued intimate through life. His special line of ser- 
vice, in the admirably efficient system of the Romish Church, was 
the management of collections in the remotest parts of Christen- 
dom. The Bishops and Missionaries appointed by the Propaganda 
in places outside of Europe were set into active work in the col- 
lecting of sums for the church, through his energy and in accord- 
ance with his carefully studied plans, by which he adapted the 
methods to the circumstances of each class or race. The Black 
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feet Indians of the Rocky Mountains and the Islanders of the 
South had their separate nets prepared for them by his shrewd 
knowledge of character, and never realized that from him came the 
impulse which led them to offer their gifts. The thousands of lit- 
tle rills which were thus set flowing into the treasury of St. Peter 
were watched by the Cardinal, and, it is said, only he and the 
Pope knew how great was the aggregate that was received. No 
one knows how far it may have been the sufficiency of this 
‘* Peter’s Pence,”’ that has enabled the Pope to resist the glitter- 
ing offer by the Italian Government of three million livres which 
stands ready to be paid him the moment he accepts the situation 
and confesses his fallibility and relinquishes the claim to temporal 
authority. 
ROMAN LIBRARIES. 


Dr. Davidson, who is in Rome pursuing some biblical studies, 
writes a long communication to “The Athenzeum’”’ in regard to 
the Roman libraries, and declares that a few months’ stay has 
convinced him of the truth of what was told him on his arrival, — 
‘that biblical literature is not much cultivated in Rome.” In 
the Casanatensian Library, which has a larger number of volumes 
than any other, and which is now in charge of the Dominicans, 
and in the Convent of which Galileo was forced to kneel, he 
found few theological books published later than 1750, and not 
one leading edition of the Greek Testament since Wetstein’s. In 
the Library of the Propaganda the deficiency was almost as 
marked. Hardly one of the German works on the Bible, written 
during the century, were to be found. In the Vatican he tried 
to see the “* Codex Vaticanus,” and when urging his request on 
the ground that he had himself published an “ Introduction to the 
Old Testament,” and naturally had an interest in this as a biblical 
scholar, he was met only by a tirade against this and similar in- 
troductions as “ antiquated and rationalistic.” He speaks also of 
the great lack of scholarship of any kind on the part of the 
Roman Eecclesiastics. Even the study of Greek and Latin is 
comparatively neglected. 

Dr. Davidson says that in Rome just now the Jesuits are in 
little esteem. Government has taken from them the Library of 
the Collegio Romano, and a demand has been made in the Italian 
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Parliament that the Library of the Vatican shall also be made 
national property, first employing the best scholars of Italy to 
examine and catalogue the treasures which now appear to be in 
confusion and imperfectly known. One plan in connection with 
this was to have all the libraries in Rome thrown together and 
their books assorted, and then newly divided into three or four, 
each devoted to one class of literature, one to Law, one to 
Philosophy, one to Theology, &c.,—selling the duplicates for a 
fund with which to procure what might be lacking in any depart- 
ment. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received from Prof. Bracciforti, of Milan, a communi- 
cation dated March 31, in which he gives indications of the prog- 
ress of liberal Christian ideas in Italy, and especially tells of the 
coming to the front of religious-reform effort of one, whom he thus 
describes : — 


Prof. Filopanti is lately of the University of Bologna. He has 
lived many years in England and published there a work in English 
on the Universe, entitled “ Miranda.” In Italian, he is now publish- 
ing by subscription a very important work, eight volumes of which 
have been issued already under the title, “The Universe: Popular 
Lessons of Encyclopedic Philosophy, and particularly of Astronomy 
and Anthropology, namely, — concerning the fundamental principles 
of all Sciences, and in particular concerning the Heavens and the 
Origin and History of Man.” Of this important contribution to con- 
temporary knowledge, it may suffice to say that almost all the best 
judges in Italy are among the subscribers, and Schiepparelli, the cele- 
brated astronomer, says he has been reading it with great interest and 
found there important views on astronomy that are well worth the 
notice of the studious, and were quite new even to him. Not long 
ago, Prof. Filopanti went round the principal Italian cities giving, in 
the open air, evening lectures on Astronomy, and everywhere great 
multitudes flocked to hear him. Judge what must have been my joy 
and rapture, the day before yesterday, on reading in the papers the 
following letter which he addressed (in Italian of course), to King 
Victor Emmanuel on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his reign: — 

“ Sire, —It is my earnest and firm determination to devote the re- 
mainder of my life to the revival of the moral and religious senti- 
ment, reconciling it with science and liberty. 

II 
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“T mean to inaugurate this secular apostolate by a sermon, to be 
preached in the square bearing your name in Bologna, on Sunday 
next, and by a similar one on the place of the Capitol in Rome, on 
the following Sunday, April 5, and then to continue my preaching in 
Bologna and many other cities of Italy and also in the country, to 
the last of my life and strength. 

“ You, too, Sire, on the 23d ult., asserted that the union of morals 
with science is a necessary condition to make Italy rise again to that 
height which has already rendered her twice the mistress of civiliza- 
tion, and that Rome, by her becoming the capital of Italy has conse- 
crated a principle no less salutary to religion than to liberty. 

“ But it is needful to make this principle fruitful in practice. Facts 
are now unfortunately in a quite opposite direction in Europe, Amer- 
ica, and more particularly amongst us. Never was the moral and re- 
ligious sentiment lower than now; never was there a more open and 
hostile opposition between science and the dominant religions; never 
made corruption a more rapid and dreadful progress. 

“ Salvation can only come from anew and philosophic but convinced 
interpretation and application of the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity. It is what I venture to attempt, anticipating indifference on 
one hand, hostility on the other, at the beginning of my career, but 
firmly believing that through God’s assistance my religious views will 
at least after my death meet with full and general acceptation. 

“T should wrong you, Sire, and your enlightened ministers, were I 
to suppose that you or they will oppose my honest purpose. Yet I 
beg you will order that no unjust obstacles should be thrown on my 
way by subaltern and less intelligent fuuctionaries. 

“ People will probably have told you, if they have ever happened to 
mention me to your Majesty, that I profess opinions favorable to a 
republican form of government. It is true; but know, Sire, that 
while wishing for the improvement of our laws, I hold it to be my 
duty as well as the duty of all, faithfully to obey such as are now in 
force; but I mean also to improve the rights they give me, partic- 
ularly the right of free religious discussion, implied in the Constitu- 
tion, and expressly declared in the Act for the (Papal) Guarantees. 

“Know also that my democratic opinions do not prevent my render- 
ing a sincere homage to the noble integrity of your character, nor my 
feeling grateful to your Majesty for what you have done for the in- 
dependence of our country.” 

According to the police regulations preaching in the open air is not 
allowed in Italy. There must have been exceptional orders then, 
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perhaps in consequence of this noble address to the King. The fact 
is that in Bologna on the 29th, at 3 p.., Prof. Filopanti from the 
Loggia del Podesta (the Mayor's balcony) preached his first sermon 
before a great crowd of people. The subject was the true divinity 
of Christ (quite in an Unitarian point of view, I am told), and the 
urgent want of a religious reform, and of a revival of the moral 
sentiment. The professor declared that mankind is the true church 
of Christ, and that God will send a new religious development 
founded on Christianity and friendly to science and liberty —a de- 
velopment of which he feels himself commissioned by God to be the 
apostle. 

The sermon lasted more than an hour. There were listening 
about two thousand people, whose loud outbursts of approbation more 
than once interrupted the preacher. 

I lost no time to send my most sincere congratulations to Filopanti, 
with some of our most important Unitarian Italian publications. 
You shall know his answer in due time, as I confidently expect an 
answer will be vouchsafed. On Easter Sunday Filopanti is to preach 
from the Capitol, God bless him! May he begin the fulfilment of 
my joyful anticipations and lay then and there the foundations of that 
church, the friend of science, the truly Catholic or Universal, which, 
as I fondly trust, it is reserved for Italy to proclaim from the Capitol. 

My conferences are going on much the same. There had been a 
diminution of attendance in winter, but now the audience seems to be 
increasing every time. On Easter Sunday I regret I shall not be 
able to preach in Milan, as I must go to Reggio. 

Signor Dassi, a distinguished friend of Mazzini and Garibaldi, has 
promised me an article on the political and social movement in Italy. 
As soon as he sends it, I shall forward it to you. 

The first number of the Unitarian Review came duly to hand. 
My best thanks for it. 

I shall write to you again before long. Meanwhile with kindest 
love and regard I am, 

Very truly yours, 
FERDINANDO Braccirorti 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


Anthropology in Germany is now an important branch of theology. 
The latest solid contribution is that of Otto Caspari (Die Urgeschichte 
der Menscheit), in two volumes of eight hundred and seventy-two 
pages in all. Caspari is an evolutionist, and follows Darwin and 
Haeckel. Some of his statements are contradicted by the best geo- 
logical authorities. He regards the Andaman Islanders and the like 
races as men in an arrested state of development. In his theory of 
the origin of language he follows Lazarus and Geiger. 

A posthumous work of Dr. John Baptist Baltzer, entitled “ Die 
biblische Schoepfungsgeschichte,” is proof that even Catholic Doc- 
tors are not satisfied with the old Biblical criticism, but wish to bring 
Genesis into harmony with science. The argument denies the literal 
truth of the Mosaic narrative, and refuses to allow that the world 
was created in six solar days, or in any mechanical way. If the 
author had lived, he would have been found in the ranks of the Old 
Catholic party. 

Dr. E. Schuerer’s Compendium of the History of the New Tes- 
tament Time (Lehrbuch der Neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte) is 
valuable for its fullness, its minute criticism, its candor, and its use 
of new material. It begins with the age of the Maccabees, and 
comes down to the date of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 
There is an appendix upon the reigns of Trajan and of Hadrian. 
The Talmud and the Apocalypses of Esdras and Baruch are exam- 
ined. The work is double, treating first of the external events of 
history in these centuries, and, secondly, of the thoughts and ideas 
and religious life. The account of the Essenes, of Philo, and of the 
Jews in foreign lands is especially good. When the size of the book, 


seven hundred pages of large octavo, is considered, the errors of fact, 


geographical and historical, are surprisingly few. 

Keim and Scholten may consider themselves annihilated by the 
sharp polemic tract of one hundred and forty-two pages, by C. 
Leuschner, with a preface by Dr. Schmieder (Das Evangelium St. 
Johann’s und seine neuesten Widersacher). This vindicates fiercely 
the authenticity and superior value of John’s Gospel, and holds that 
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it is not only supplementary, but also select,—that it holds the best 
things, and is to be preferred to the Synoptics, where it varies from 
their statements. Leuschner identifies the doctrine of John and 
Paul. He is acute in his pleading, and is able even when he vituper- 
ates. He demonstrates that John was in Asia Minor. 

Dr. Otto Pfleiderer modestly calls his great book of five hundred 
and twenty-six pages (Der Paulinismus), on Paul, a “ Contribution 
to the History of the Primitive Christian Theology.” The book is a 
very able, independent, and original discussion. The method is scien- 
tific, and the writer has no dogmatic prejudices. The first part treats 
of Paul’s conversion, and its influence upon his doctrine; the second 
part treats of his relations with the other disciples, and his variation 
from their opinions. 

Will the question of Ignatius of Antioch, and the genuineness of 
his letter, ever be settled? It certainly is not in the thick book of 
six hundred and fifty pages by Theodore Zahn (Ignatius von Anti- 
ochen). The examination here is careful and exhaustive, but the 
bias is evident, and conclusions are drawn from very unsatisfactory 
premises. A few Latin words in the Epistles become proof that they 
were written in Rome. The account of the martyrdom of Ignatius 
is good; and the libraries have been ransacked for traditions about 
him and his Epistles. Zahn does not like Baur, and speaks slight- 
ingly of his investigations. 

From Vienna comes a very interesting book by Iwan Kostrent- 
schitsch, on the Protestant Literature of the Southern Slavic people 
in the sixteenth century (Urkundliche Beitraege zur Geschichte der 
Protestantischen Literatur der Suedslaven in der Jahren, 1559-65). 
The part played by these Slave peoples in the Reformation is brought 
out, and their close association with the Wuertemberg reformers. 
There is a graphic description of the famous exiled knight Hans 
von Ungnad and his influence; also of Primus Trueber, the popular 
teacher, and of the effort to propagate Christianity among the Turks, 
and to convert the Sultan as well as the Pope, The book is a literary 
curiosity. 

The third edition, enlarged and improved, of Carl Hase’s “ Prot- 
estantischen Polemik” will be welcomed in the present religious con- 
flict in Germany. Probably no volume states so clearly and con- 
cisely the grounds of difference between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches, doctrinal, moral, ritual, and esthetic. The danger 
from Catholic aggressions is brought here into full relief. 

C. F. W. Walther, Lutheran Professor of Theology in St, Louis, 
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Mo., issues from Dresden a volume of four sermons which he calls 
“Testimonies of the Truth” (Zeugnisse der Wahrheit. Vier Pre- 
digten). They have the merit of an orthodox tone and a pietistic 
phraseology, but the ideas are commonplace, and the fine words have 
not much meaning. The first sermon is on Faith and its Fruits; the 
second is on Doctrine; the third is on the Christian Aim; the fourth 
is on Preparation for Death. A bad creed, Herr Walther thinks, is 
the source of all practical wickedness, and only trust in Jesus will 
bring comfort in death. 

A new monthly journal, devoted to Psychical studies, is published 
by Oswald, in Leipsic. The first number appeared in January. The 
editor is the Imperial Russian Counsellor Alexander Aksdkow. He 
is to be assisted by a full staff of German and Foreign contributors. 
The magazine proposes to treat “spiritual” things and the Soul in 
a scientific way. It will have three departments: Historical and 
Experimental; Theoretical and Controversial ; and News from all 
quarters. All questions of magnetism, hypnotism, somnambulism, 
sleep, trance, nervous states, will be examined carefully and fear- 
lessly. If the promise is fulfilled the new magazine will be very 
valuable. ; 

With these German volumes may be classed a new French book 
by Nerée Quépat, which he. calls “La Philosophie Materialiste au 
xviii. siécle,’ but which is really an essay on the life, works, and 
influence of the infamous La Mettrie. Quépat dares to defend this 
literary scapegoat, whom Frederic the Great eulogized in the Berlin 
Academy. He insists that the dying exclamation “Jesu Maria” is 
no evidence that La Mettrie renounced his atheism, or that he ex- 
pected immortality. The man was witty and bright, even if he was 
blackguard and blasphemer. 


Records of the Past: Being Translations of the Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian Monuments. Vol. I., Assyrian Texts. London: Bagster. 


This volume, the first of a series in course of publication by the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, contains translations of Assyrian 
inscriptions by several eminent English scholars who have especially 
devoted themselves to the difficult task of deciphering cuneiform 
writing. Each translation has a short preface, telling us where the 
inscription was found, and where it now is, with occasionally a few 
words explanatory of its contents. Out of the fourteen translations 
eight are by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, and they are among the most 
interesting and varied in the book. The one by him of the “ Mono- 
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lith Inscription of Samas-Rimmon” gives a graphic account of the 
warlike expeditions of that king, who, with something of Eastern 
exaggeration, is made to say, “After them [his enemies] I rode. At 
those mountain peaks I arrived. In a single day, like an eagle, over 
them I rushed. Multitudes of their soldiers I slew. Their spoil 
from the midst of the mountains I caused to be brought down. Five 
hundred cities dependent upon them I threw down, dug up, and 
burned with fire.” Mr. Sayce has also translated some curious Baby- 
lonian exorcisms. The Assyrians believed that the world was filled 
with evil spirits, who produced all the diseases to which man is liable, 
and that they might be swallowed with food and water. Of these 
spirits they computed that there must be nearly a thousand on the 
earth and in the air, and they exorcised them in the following, or 
some similar, form: “From sickness of the heart, from the palpita- 
tion of a sick heart, from sickness of the head, from the agitation of 
terror, from noxious illness, from lingering sickness, may the King 
of Heaven preserve, may the King of Earth preserve.” He also 
gives us the private will of Sennacherib; private contract tablets, 
from which we may gather some idea of the considerable extent to 
which trade was carried several centuries before the Christian era; 
astronomical tablets, in which astronomy and astrology are strangely 
mingled together; a calendar, in which certain days are marked as 
days of rest; and, lastly, tables of Assyrian weights, measures, and 
money. 

Mr. Fox Talbot contributes some valuable translations. Amongst 
them is one of “ Bellino’s Cylinder of Sennacherib;” and from it we 
learn how far the Assyrians practiced the arts of peace as well as 
those of war, and how much Sennacherib did for the improvement of 
his capital city. “Around it I planted the finest of trees. By my 
care I caused the uprising of springs in more than forty places in the 
plain: I divided them into irrigating canals for the people of Nine- 
veh, and gave them to be their own property. To obtain water to 
turn the flour mills, I brought in pipes, and skillfully constructed 
water-wheels. I brought down the perennial waters of the river into 
those reservoirs, and I covered them well. Of Nineveh, my royal 
city, I greatly enlarged the dwellings. Its streets, 1 renovated the 
old ones, and I widened those which were too narrow. I made them 
as splendid as the sun. In future days, if one of the kings, my sons, 
whom Ashur shall call to the sovereignty over this land and people, 
when this palace shall grow old and decay, shall repair its injuries, 
shall see the written record of my name, shall raise an altar, and sac- 
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rifice a victim, and shall then replace it in its place, Ashur will hear 
and accept his prayers.” We have also from the same pen a version 
of the very curious “ Legend of Ishtar descending to Hades,” corre- 
sponding with, and yet in some important particulars differing from, 
the Greek legend of Aphrodite. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson contributes the “ Behistun Inscription of 
Darius,” in which the various paragraphs begin with the words, 
“Says Darius the King,” and proceed in a strain of self-glorifica- 
tion which is truly Oriental. 

Mr. George Smith’s contributions consist of a very interesting and 
lengthy translation of the “Annals of Assurbanipal,” the Sardanapa- 
lus of the Greeks, taken from a terra cotta cylinder; and of a list of 
further texts, Assyrian and Egyptian, not yet published, but which, 
we presume, will follow this first volume of the series. What we 
have in this little book only makes us wish for more; and while we 
read we almost feel ourselves carried back to the every-day life of a 
people who flourished many years ago, and see that in some respects 
it was strangely like our own. 


A Memorial Volume of Sacred Poetry. By the late Sir John Bow- 
ring. To which is prefixed a Memoir of the author, by Lady 
Bowring. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, & Dyer. For 
sale by the American Unitarian Association, 7 Tremont Place, 
Boston. 

We count it among our most valuable reminiscences to have been 
privileged to meet the subject of this Memoir, only a few months 
before his death, in his home and in public, and to find the charm 
with which he had been invested to our mind, when we knew him 
only by his works, more than realized in his actual presence and life. 
He seemed to be perfectly illustrating the ideal of a green old age. 
The intense activity of his mind and feelings went so far beyond the 
strength of his body that he needed the gentle restraint of his faith- 
ful wife and companion to keep him within these limits, and nothing 
in the range of literature or friendship or art or science or social 
progress or religion failed to interest him, with a freshness of sym- 
pathy and quickness of perception which age had no power to 
affect. 

One day he was at the meeting of the International Prison Con- 
gress, then in session in London, participating earnestly in the de- 
bates and privately greeting, each in his own language, the represen- 
tatives of all the different nations of whom the Congress was com- 
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posed. Another day he was presiding at an important meeting called 
upon some measure of educational reform. Another he was at the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Association, at which for many years 
it was the custom to ask him to respond to the sentiment of “ Reli- 
gious liberty at home and abroad ;” and he made an eloquent address, 
full of fire and full of the largest Christian charity. In his home he 
was genial and sparkling, making the visitor irresistibly drawn to him 
while also entertained by his stores of anecdote and suggestion. In 
the Atheneum Club, where he spent some hours of every day, no 
one was more warmly greeted, and he richly enjoyed the intercourse 
it afforded, while he made it a means of advocating the various 
reforms and philanthropies which might at the time be prominent in 
his mind. 

As a Unitarian he has a peculiar claim to our remembrance from 
the earnest love for the principles of our faith which made him so 
steadfastly cling to them, and so courageously defend them at times 
when it was no small trial of one’s fidelity to do so. We understood 
the calm, glad confidence and steadfastness breathed in his hymn, — 


“In the cross of Christ I glory,” 


when we heard of the obloquy and opposition to which he had much of 
his life been exposed, in the circle where he moved, by reason of his con- 
nection with this unpopular sect. Not only was he never led to com 

promise his religious opinions, but he was never moved even to repress 
his desires to show to others their truth and value, and often he would 
turn upon the superciliousness or the assailing or the social hauteur of 
those in the popular faith, by something in the spirit and manner of 
Paul’s “I would that ye were all even as I am, except these bonds.” 

The Memoir gives an account of the principal incidents in Sir John 
Bowring’s career, but we hope that sometime we may have a more 
extended biography. His remarkably varied life, as editor of “The 
Westminster Review,” as one of the leaders for a while in literary 
and political social life in London, as diplomat in many lands, and as 
participant in some of the most important events of the century, 
affords large material for such a biography. 

Meantime nothing could be more welcome than this small, tasteful 
volume, easily procurable, with a*collection of some of his choicest 
poems. To us in America he is known more as a hymnist than as a 
politician or reformer, and this little book contains, along with a few 
of the pieces that are among the best known and most loved of our 
hymns, others which deserve a place with them in our regard. 

12 
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Fifth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts. 
January, 1874. 
This volume of five hundred and fifty pages contains a vast amount 

of statistical information and of carefully digested conclusions. Some 
of the topics treated of, as for example that of the drainage and the 
water supply of towns and cities, possess of course principally a local 
importance, and as such must be regarded as extremely valuable, and 
will awaken public attention to dangers and necessities in the near 
future of which the bulk of the population have never dreamed. 

But other chapters treat of subjects of universal interest and value. 
Among them we note Article VI., on “ The Health of the Farmers of 
Massachusetts,” by J. F. A. Adams, M.D., of Pittsfield, with a letter on 
“ Some Farm-houses, and Some Mistaken Ways of Living in Them,” 
by Mrs. T. F. Plunkett, of Pittsfield. This article begins with the 
statement which will surprise many, but which is veritied by ample 
data, that “farming is more profitable in Massachusetts than in most 
of the Western States.” A comparison of census returns for Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and Min- 
nesota reveals the “fact that the value of farm products is greater, 
both per farm and per acre, in Massachusetts than in any of the great 
fertile States enumerated.” The fact is explained by the close prox- 
imity of most of the farms to a market, and the common mistake in 
supposing that the reverse statement would come nearer the truth is 
explained by the fact that the wants of Massachusetts farmers are 
greater as a rule than those of their Western and Southern brethren. 
They spend more on their dwellings, dress, and the education of their 
children. Some very pleasant pictures are given of farming commu- 
nities, with their farmers’ club meeting regularly during the winter 
for discussion of agricultural subjects and for social cheer, the daugh- 
ters often teaching in the public schools, and each household usually 
furnished with books and piano and a family carryall, and other 
means of comfort and improvement, as indications of wholesume rea- 
sons why the profits do not appear in moneyed investments at the 
end of the year. 

The paper shows that, while farming ranks perhaps the highest 
among avocations in point of health, it is sadly short of what it ought 
to be in this respect. There is a’sad prevalence of dyspepsia and 
other diseases, owing to poorly cooked food, overwork, and excess of 
care (especially among the women), and to other causes which are 


dwelt upon in a way which makes the treatise worthy of wide circu- 
lation. 
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The able paper of George Derby, M.D., on “Hospitals,” maintains 
that “the restoration of the sick to health is better accomplished in 
hospitals of a simple and inexpensive construction than in those of a 
more complex plan,” and advises that the “wards should be com- 
pletely detached, the one from the other, and of a height of one 
story, and no more.” 

Edward Jarvis, M.D., contributes a paper on the “ Political Econo- 
my of Health,” ingeniously availing himself of the rich mass of sta- 
tistical information from all parts of the world to present the subject 
in a great variety of aspects, some of them curious, some instructive, 
and some startling. It appears that, in a comparison of several of 
the most prominent countries, longevity is highest in Norway and 
lowest in Ireland. In Norway, out of 10,000 born, 3,487 survive 
70 years; in the United States, 2,559; in Ireland, 861. In reckon- 
ing the loss of productive labor by sickness and disability, it is found 
that in the year 1870 the people of Massachusetts, between the 
ages of 20 and 70, lost a total amount equal to (for one individual) 
24,553 years and 8 months. 

All testimonies concur in showing that human life is prolonged by 
the progress of civilization. In Geneva, where accurate records 
have been kept for 300 years, the average longevity in the sixteenth 
century was 21.21 years, and has been increasing steadily to the pres- 
ent time, when it is 40.68 years. 

The well-ascertained conditions of health, some of them entirely 
within the province of legislation, are earnestly and clearly ex- 
plained. 

The paper by Dr. Frederic Winsor, of Winchester, on “ School 
Hygiene” has interested us so much, and appears to us of such im- 
portance, that we hope it will be widely circulated, and help to 
awaken the public mind to the defects in our present modes of 
education. The conclusions are based on a comparison of a large 
variety of opinions and testimony elicited by a carefully prepared 
series of questions addressed to competent persons in all, parts of the 
State, supplemented, on some points, by a study of educational re- 
ports from other countries. The first point is in regard to this ques- 
tion, “Is one sex more liable than the other to suffer in health from 
attendance on school?” and the conclusion is that “it is the opinion 
of more than seven-tenths of the correspondents that girls are more 
liable than boys to be injured in health in our schools, and of eighty- 
seven one-hundredths that this liability increases with the advent of 
puberty.” 
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2. The defect of unsuitable seats and desks, of ventilation, of heat- 
ing apparatus, even in our modern costly buildings, is very earnestly 
exposed. 

3. In regard to the number of hours for study, the voice is nearly 
unanimous against study out of school, at least for all below the high 
school, —and a very earnest protest is made against the increasing 
practice of one long session instead of two sessions each day. 

4. Emphatic words are said against the principle of emulation, 
whether in the form of marks and prizes or of exciting public exhi- 
bitions as usually conducted. Out of 111 answers, 60 state that 
“worry” (meaning anxiety about rank and emotion of that kind) is 
the cause of more injury than any other influence; 50 declare that 
“quiet, unanxious study is never harmful.” Only one affirms that 
“the most studious are the most hurt.” 

5. We have been chiefly interested in its thorough presentation of 
the subject of industrial training which we have considered in another 
part of this number, and are rejoiced to find the opinions there ex- 
pressed, which were in print before we saw this report, amply con- 
firmed. It is worthy of note that, in reply to the inquiry whether 
the correspondent had any opinion on this subject based on observa- 
tion, 135 answered, “ No,” and only 9 in the affirmative! Of the 9 
who had considered it, and observed its working, 6 were “ favorable,” 
1 “favorable for factory children,” and 2 “adverse for common 
schools.” This expresses, we think, fairly enough the proportion 
of those who favor the plan after having considered it, and also ex- 
plains that the general indifference comes from never having had the 
attention turned in this direction. The Report says, “The thing of 
which the public needs to be convinced is not that industrial educa- 
tion is desirable, but that it is practicable to give it together with as 
valuable book education as we are now giving.” We think no better 
service can be done to the cause of education than to make an experi- 
ment in some suitable place, by which this shall be tested. 


A Summer Vacation. Four Sermons. By Edward E. Hale. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 

“The London Times,” in a recent notice of a book by an Ameri- 
can author descriptive of a town in Europe, expresses a query if, 
among the thousands of Americans who every year go over the usual 
beaten track of European travel, there are any who fail to publish a 
book about it on their return. And yet it says that the statistics of 
book sales prove that the avidity with which such books are read is 
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not sated by the familiarity which has been gained by this time with 
all the places so many times described. It is certainly a gain, how- 
ever, to get from any intelligent tourist information or suggestion 
which is not already familiar,—and we hardly need to say to any 
who know Mr. Hale, that these four sermons upon his continental 
tour contain fresh and independent thought and description which 
make them interesting and useful. 

The first is on “ Worship in Europe.” He describes four conspic- 
uous services as illustrative of the most remarkable types of preach- 
ing and worship. He mentions Lange [he means Henrich Lang], 
of Zurich, as “the most popular preacher in Switzerland.” We 
have one or two articles and discourses by Lang, some one of which 
we propose to translate and publish in this Review as showing the 
current of the most active liberal thought in Europe; and as an intro- 
duction to it we will quote from Mr. Hale’s description : — 


“A large congregation filled the church. What is very unusual in 
Protestant or in Catholic Europe, at least half this company were men. 
. . » The sermon was wholly extempore. They called it there very radi- 
cal. In some points you would have called it so; in some points you 
would have said it was queerly old-fashioned. On the whole, the doc- 
trine did not seem to me as latitudinarian as that which you are used to 
hear on Sundays. Nor is this a matter of so much consequence. What 
was of consequence, — the only thing which is ever of first-rate impor- 
tance in preaching, — was that the preacher was through and through in 
earnest. He inspired the congregation, and carried them with him from 
beginning to end.” 


The second sermon is on “The Vienna Exposition ;” the third on 
“ Pilgrimages ;” and the fourth on “Open Air and the Aryan Vir- 
tues.” The last two have little or nothing to say about Europe, but 
are full of wholesome teaching, conveyed in a way which cannot fail 
to make it effective. 


Sex and Education. A Reply to Dr. E. H, Clarke’s “Sex in Edu- 
cation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Mrs. Howe has given us here an interesting series of papers on 
this subject, by persons of practical knowledge and experience in the 
education of women. Her own suggestions are valuable, particularly 
those which refer to the surprising and immediate effect of climate 
upon the human constitution, —a fact which Dr. Clarke does not 
seem to hold in sufficient estimation, 
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Mr. Higginson’s paper is clear, forcible, and to the point, without 
any waste of words. We do not see how the doctor can escape his 
charge of having grounded his conclusions on very insufficient data. 
The tone of the article is calm and free from captiousness, and we 
think it carries great weight with it. 

Mrs. Mann’s paper is wise and wholesome in its sweet and truth- 
ful advocacy of the widest development and liberty for woman. Her 
plea for the noble single woman in our community is truly convine- 
ing. 

Mrs. Badger’s article we had already seen and highly estimated. 

Mrs. Dall speaks some wise words, especially when she suggests 
that it is better to teach young girls to be “healthy, happy human 
beings” than to have always before their mind the possibility of their 
becoming mothers. 

All the papers in this little book have valuable thoughts, and they 
agree so generally in considering Dr. Clarke’s book a one-sided view 
of the requirements and actual condition of educated women, that we 
think the doctor will have to sit corrected, or establish some of his 
conclusions on broader foundations. 


The Fur Country; or, Seventy Degrees North Latitude. Translated 
from the French of Jules Verne, By N. D. Anvers. With one 
hundred Illustrations. 

This fifth volume of the “ Verne” series shows no falling off in the 
interest and brilliancy of the singular mingling of fact and fancy 
which characterizes these remarkable writings. The scene in this 
volume is in the Arctic regions of America, beyond the Polar circle in 
large part, among icebergs, floes, white bears, morses, and fur-bearing 
animals. But the life is by no means the monotonous life of a long 
Arctic winter as the authentic tales of voyagers have told it. Here 
it is agreeably diversified by numerous catastrophes, dreadful disasters, 
wonderful coincidences. Glacial volcanoes flame up in the darkness. 
Awful tempests convulse land and sea. An avalanche of ice buries 
the fort and its denizens. Wicked bears watch for days long around 
the door, waiting to devour, and are only driven off by the earthquake. 
A more humane bear, like the lion of Androcles, shows that savage 
beasts have their loving’ and better nature, and rescues a dying Esqui- 
maux girl, left to perish in the snow. The cape breaks away from 
the land and becomes a floating ice island, which is drawn away by 
the current, tossed, and whirled for long months, melting steadily in 
the sunlight and rain, as it is drawn southward; until at last it is only 
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a little patch of ice, which breaks in pieces, just as it touches the point 
of the farthest Aleutian island. The men are mostly saved, but all 
the instruments, provisions, utensils, are lost; as they always are in 
Verne’s stories. The heroes of the story, too, are English, and the 
manners are English. In no one of the six volumes thus far issued 
is there anything to betray the French origin of the stories,—no 
French conceit, no French idiom. The only French characteristic is 
the clear style in which scientific details are condensed, which reminds 
one of the “ Comptes Rendus” of the “ Academie des Sciences.” 

The Illustrations of the volume are not quite so exquisite as the 
heliotypes of the “Balloon” volume, but are still spirited and well 
drawn. One may doubt, nevertheless, if Mrs. Pauline Barnett, the 
great traveller, whose prototype was the famous German lady voyager, 
would choose for Arctic costume, in scaling icebergs and riding on 
dog-sledges, the fashionable “ pannier” style, in which she appears in 
several of these engravings. The astromomer, too, Mr. Thomas Black, 
who is first found in a frozen condition, and thawed out, is not quite 
consistent in his conduct and character. No scientific man in his cir- 
cumstances would act as he does, certainly no Englishman of science. 
He is more like the jealous and obstinate Leverrier, than like the 
large-souled men who have been trained at Greenwich. Verne’s 
heroes are usually men that we come to love, but Mr. Black is never 
amiable, and seems to be not much more than a fool before we are 
through with him. He adds nothing to the intelligence or the enter- 
prise of the Arctic party. 


The Household of Sir Thomas More. By the author of “Mary 


Powell.” New Edition, with an Appendix. New York: Dodd 
& Mead. 


The publishers have done a service in issuing this book in so con- 
venient and attractive form. It is a charming volume, both for its 
artistic conception and treatment, and for its moral and spiritual 
tone. It describes first the household of Sir Thomas More when he 
was simply an able lawyer and accomplished gentleman, living on 
the banks of the Thames at Chelsea, with a delightful family circle, 
of which he was the loved centre, genial, affectionate, witty, and with 
leisure enough from his profession to enjoy the best society of books 
and friends. That blending of high discourse with exquisite wit and 
healthful pleasantry is admirably interwoven with the story of Will 
Roper’s Courtship and the picture of domestic life in the sixteenth 
century. Then we see him the king’s favorite in the midst of hon- 
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ors and cares; and then comes the story of his trial and imprison- 
ment, which is familiar enough as we read it in the pages of history, 
but becomes a wholly different thing when thus portrayed by such a 
pen from the inside view of it all as connected with his own personal 
and family experience, — with the tender affections and terrible anx- 
ieties all sanctified by the sublime purpose of fidelity to right and an 
exalted religious faith. 


Passages in the Life of the Faire Gospeller, Mistress Anne Askew. 
Recounted by the unworthy pen of Niclolas Moldwarp, B.A., and 
now first set forth by the author of “ Mary Powell.” New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 

_ This is far less interesting than either the volume already noticed, 

or “ Mary Powell,” and shows less of the author’s peculiar delicacy 

and power, but it is valuable as a picture of life in England and on 
the Continent at the time of the Reformation, and of the effect of 
religious persecution in the homes of the people. 


The Italian Girl. By Katherine Sedgwick Washburn, author of 

“Tna.” Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Has the mantle of the aunt fallen upon her niece and namesake? 
Surely the stories of the younger do not remind one of the stories 
of the elder. The intense passion of “Ina” and the “ Italian Girl” 
are very unlike the Puritan proprieties of the heroines of Miss Sedg- 
wick’s tales. Yet there are many readers who will prefer this ardor 
of love and jealousy and impulse, this Italian sensibility, to the milder 
type of New England emotion. The plot of the “Italian Girl” is 
not very natural or probable. A circus rider is not likely to become 
a goddess after this fashion. But the probability of situation is of 
less importance in a novel of this kind. The first half of the story 
has its scene in New York. The characters are three young men, — 
one an aristocratic profligate, another a plegmatic husband, and the 
other a generous chevalier. Their names are Phillips, Elliot, and 
Livingstone, — good names for a novel of high life. With these are 
Cecilia, the wife of Elliot, a wayward, suspicious, fond, and vexatious 
beauty, who is regenerated spiritually by teaching a company of little 
Italian children ; Mary, her lovely and noble sister, whose good sense 
is equal to her self-sacrifice; and Rosa, the circus girl, who can be 
sad and mad, can love and hate, and is grand and fascinating at all 
times. With these there is a poor clown, George, who loves un- 
wisely, and Ciriselli and wife, who are rich and proud, and yet man- 
age the circus. In the middle of the volume the scene shifts fo 
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Geneva, and thence to Florence, and the characters and scenery are 
now harmonious. For the New Yorkers are Italian if soul, though 
the names are American. In Italy two important characters are 
added to the number, Helena Ortelli, the Countess Malaspina, and a 
Count Zanini, who becomes a lover of Rosa and is rejected by her. 
Under the tuition of the Countess, who was a great actress, and of 
Salvini, Rosa becomes an actress, and would have remained so but 
for the love of Ernest Livingstone, who has always loved her, while 
he has loved another, too, but not so much. The Countess dies just 
as the lovers fairly make up their quarrel and become reconciled to 
their fate. 

All these characters are really Italian. They all have more pas- 
sion than thought. One makes an infamous proposition to a woman 
he hardly knows, and has only seen once or twice. Another tells 
two lies to his wife with no compunction for his deceit. Another 
loves two women at once. The Countess murders her husband, 
whom she madly loves, by putting on his pillow a handkerchief 
infected with the plague. The rage, the despair, the swift play of 
changing emotion, the absence of all intelligent discussion and of all 
concern about duties, are thoroughly Italian. Mrs. Stowe’s “Agnes 
of Sorrento” transplanted New England to Italy. Mrs. Wash- 
burn’s “Italian Girl” brings Italy to America. The only disguise 
of the Italian character is in a few slang phrases in the first chap- 
ters, — the English oath, “ By Jove,” for instance. But that is soon 
dropped, and we cease to notice anything American in the person- 
ages. There is, however, no affectation of Italian phraseology. 
The novel is in good idiomatic English, which Mrs. Washburn 
knows how to use as well as her aunt. 


Morning and Evening Meditations. With Prayers for Every Day 
in a Month. By Mary Carpenter, author of “Six Months in 
India,” “Our Convicts,” “Juvenile Delinquents,” &c. Fifth Edi- 
tion with Additions. London: Longmans, Green & Co. Bristol : 
J. Arrowsmith. 

It is with great pleasure that we call attention to this volume. 
The name of the author, so familiar in connection with works of 
practical Christianity, would commend in advance the compilation she 
might make of helps to that devotional culture out of which the best 
effort springs. But the first edition, published anonymously more 
than twenty years ago, found without the help of the name so cor- 
dial a reception that already four editions have been sold, and the 
present is enriched by valuable additions. 


+3 
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The Exercises for each day consist of 1. A Scripture Text; 2. A 
Prose Meditation one or two pages in length, selected from the writ- 
ings of some of the best religious authors of England and America ; 
3. An appropriate selection of Poetry; 4. A Prayer. They are all 
characterized by true religious faith and aspiration, and the book 
may be classed among the best of its kind. 


Commemorative of John Angier Shaw. A Memorial Address read at 
the Funeral of John Angier Shaw, in the Meeting-house of the 
First Congregational Society in Bridgewater Oct. 8, 1873, by Rich- 
ard M. Hodges, with an Appendix. 

This beautiful little volume is printed and not published. It is a 
worthy tribute to a useful and honorable life by a friend of many 
years. 


Seven Daughters. By Amanda M. Douglas, author of “In Trust,” 
“ Home Nook,” “ Katie’s Stories,” &c. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Cassy. By Hesba Stretton, author of “Bede’s Charity,” “Max 


Kromer,” “Lost Gip,” “ Nelly’s Dark Days,” &c. New York: 
Dodd and Mead. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Teacher's Guide. Devoted to the interests of Unitarian Sunday 
Schools. Prepared by the Secretary of the Unitariap Sunday 
School Society, 7 Tremont Place. 

This monthly publication, accompanied with a series of lessons for 
each Sunday of the month, is an exceedingly important help to the 
efficiency of Sunday school instruction. The entire school is en- 
couraged to study the same lesson —two sets of questions being pre- 
pared to adapt it to the younger and the older pupils. The teachers 
are invited to study the exercises together in their teachers’ meetings, 
and the pastor or superintendent to review the lesson before the entire 
school. When all this is faithfully done it appears almost certain 
that the schools that adopt this series will impart more of definite and 


valuable religious knowledge than would result from less systematic 
methods. 


The Sunday School. Published monthly by Rev. Jenk L. Jones, 
Janesville, Wis., Secretary of the Western (Unitarian) Sunday 
School Society. 

This publication aims to a similar service to that noticed above in 
offering a uniform series of Sunday school lessons for every class in 
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every Sunday school. Uniform not by an exact list of questions and 
answers, but by a well-arranged series of topics with hints and refer- 
ences and suggestions to help the teacher in making the subject in- 
structive and valuable to the children. We hope both these publica- 
tions will be examined by all who are interested in Sunday school 
instruction. 


Boston University Year Book. Edited by the University Council. 

Vol. I. 

In this first issue of any record of its progress and results, the 
President has prepared a statement of “the leading principles and 
ideas which have governed in its organization.” The first idea is 
“that a University ought neither to generalize education merely, nor 
to specialize it merely, but do both at one and the same time.” The 
second idea is “that comparatively independent professional and 
technical schools will accomplish far better results than the same 
professional and technical instruction imparted in a single school.” 
The third idea is “that instruction in pure science can be orga- 
nized more economically, and kept more vital and stimulating, in 
connection with schools of applied science, that is, in connection 
with professonal and technical schools, than apart from them.” 
The fourth idea is “that a University should not exist for one sex 
merely, but equally for the two.” The President characterizes all 
colleges which are for one sex only as “ class schools,” just as schools 
for the Feeble Minded, Reform Schools, &c., and says of them, — 


“If any class of philanthropists feel called upon to organize special 
schools for girls or boys constitutionally too delicate to bear the nervous 
shock of school association with the other sex, let no one oppose. Such 
institutions may serve to illustrate the tender and gentle charities to 
which our Christian civilization gives origin. But a University exists 


for altogether different purposes. It is not instituted for the benefit of 
a class.” 


The North American Review, for April. Boston: James R. Osgood 

& Co. 

The changeableness and the love of novelty which so largely char- 
acterize our American life in this age, are nowhere more manifest 
than in its periodical literature. Within the last thirty years how 
many magazines and reviews have appeared and had a brilliant career, 
shooting, like meteors, across the literary horizon, and then have 
suddenly disappeared. It is all the more a source of satisfaction to 
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welcome this substantial Quarterly, which for nearly sixty years has 
existed, with little change in its outward form, and has had a steady 
influence in connection with the most important subjects of literature, 
politics and affairs. There have been times in recent years when we 
have feared it was growing plethoric and must give place to some of 
its fresher rivals, but, with this number before us, such a fear can no 
longer be entertained. For interest and variety in the choice of sub- 
jects and for ability in their treatment it may challenge comparison 
with its predecessors under the charge of the Everetts and Dr. Pea- 
body and the others who make the honored list of its editors. 


We have received the following periodicals for May: T'he Atlantic 
Monthly, Hurd & Houghton; Scribner’s Monthly, from A. Williams 
& Co.; The Eclectic, from A. Williams & Co.; The Sanitarian ; 
Harper’s Magazine, from A. Williams & Co. 


Death and the Resurrection. A Sermon preached on Sunday, March 
15, 1874. By C. O. Bradlee, Senior Pastor of the Christian 
Unity Society, Boston. A Sacred Tribute placed upon the graves 
of Millard Fillmore and Charles Sumner. 


A Discourse on Charles Sumner, delivered at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, New Bedford, March 22, 1874, by Rev. William 
J. Potter. 


An Address delivered before the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 
on the evening of Feb. 22, 1874, by Andrew P. Peabody. 


In Memory of Charles Sumner. Sermon preached at King’s Chapel, 
Sunday, March 22, 1874, by Henry W. Foote, and Services at the 
Funeral, March 15, 1874. 


Senatorial Oharacter. A Sermon in West Church, Boston, Sunday, 
March 15, after the Decease of Charles Sumner, by C. A. Bartol. 


Sermon on the death of Hon. Charles Sumner preached by Rev. John 
Wills at the Congregational Unitarian Church of First Parish, 
Mansfield, Mass., Sunday, March 15, 1784. 








